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American Real Estate Company 


DUN BUILDING 


290 Broadway, New York City 








FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT i. 








JAN. 1, 1903. 
Assets, = = = $5,469,883.75 
Capital and Surplus, - o 902,856.59 \\8 





INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES FOR SALE 


Security—New York Real Estate 
Interest—6 Per Cent. Guaranteed 
Income Certificates sold at par 
Accumulative Savings Certificates sold on instalments 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
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tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 





Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 
hew York 
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As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country 


TTELESCOPES 


For Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 


Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestaut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 
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““ The set is a revelation and will command the attention of all lovers of nature.” 


The New Nature Library | 


IN NINE SUPERB LARGE VOLUMES: 


American Animals 
Food and Game Fishes 
Bird Neighbors 


Bird Homes 


Birds That Hunt (Game Birds) The Butterfly Book 


The Insect Book 


The Mushroom Book Nature’s Garden (Wild Flowers) 


BDO YOU WANT TO KNOW bow to obtain these nine books containing 3400 
pages, 250 color plate — dy ee from life and 1200 text cuts, with a year’s 


subscription to C 
bring you full Lleedeasion. 


E IN AMERICA? If so, this coupon will 





Doubleday, Page & Co., Publishers, 34 Union Sq., New York 

















Densmore.labor saving devices 
such as —— Back Spacer, Release 
for ruled lines, and Justifier save 


Seconds - ‘minutes — hours 
Booklet Free 


Densmore Typewriter (0,309 sxouoear wore 











When Buying Paper 


For Correspondence and Com- 
mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks : 


CRANES 


CRANE’ S 
18°98 


6 “4 oy 
LINEN RECORD *“4nese U’  ALL LINEN 


Manufactured for 30 years by 


CRANE BROTHERS, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 


“ JAPANESE LINEN” Tablet mailed on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to cover postage. 
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EDUCATION 





EUROPE 


The Thompson. q MONTHS $750 
Baldasseroni School 
FUROP E Travels ABROAD 


Visiting seven countries under university leadership. Young 
ladies sail with Principal in October. Curriculum equals the best. 
Languages, Music. hiistory, Art. Catalogue. 

Mrs. HELEN T. Scort, Sec’y, Central Ave., Dover, N. H. 








CONNECTICUT 


Miss Porter’s School, Farmington 


SIXTIETH YEAR 


The fall term will open Thursday, October 1. The school will 
be under the chases of Mrs. Robert Porter Keep, who will conduct 
it on the lines laid down by Miss Porter 

For circulars and other information, address Mrs. Keep, Farm- 
ington, Conn. 








ILLINOIS 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 


An ideal Home School near Chicago. 56th year. 
Nose HI11, Principal. Woopstock, ILL. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women 
adding its specialty of Household Economics, Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Meiville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Opens Oct. 5 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 
ror Grrts. A College Preparatory Course. The Misses Gil- 


man, Principals. 
Address Miss Fanny C. GurILp, Acting Principal. 


ewfngland 
CONSERVATORY 
— OFMUSIC — 


BOSTON, Mass. 


All the advautages of the Anest and most completely 
equipped Conservatory building in the world, the at- 
mosphere ofa recognized center of Artand Music and 
association with the masters in the Profession are 
offered students at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Thorough work‘: all departments of music. 
Courses can be arranged ix. Elocution and Oratory. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
All particulars and year book will be sent on application. 











MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rey. SAMUEL V. Cotz, A.M., D.D., President. 
69th year begins September 16, 1908. Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high school graduates and others. Art 
and Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 


ck gymn 
ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Location health- 
ful and beautiful, within thirty miles of Boston. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan College of Mines. 


F. W. MoNAIR, President. 
Regular summer term opens June 8. For Year Book giving list 
of graduates and their occupations, apply to 
PRESIDENT or SECRETARY, Houghton, Michigan. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Phillips Exeter Academy —_ 1781-1903. 
123d year will open on Wednesday, September 16th, 1903, 
For catalogue, with pamphlet of views, address 
HARLAN P, AMEN, Fusactoel. 
ExEvrerR. New Hampshire. 


NEW JERSEY 
Glenwood Collegiate Institute. 


Best advantages for a boy’s intellectual, physical and moral 
culture. Eight experienced teachers. Primary department for 
oung and backward boys. Special Commercial Course. Health 
ul location. Gymnasium and outdoor recreation. Address 


Prot. C. G. BROWER, Principal, Matawan, N. J. 
NEW YORK 


PALMER INSTITUTE 


STARKEY SEMINARY. 


A Boarding school for boys and girls 
splendidly situated on Seneca Lake. 
uilding new and modern improve- 
ments. Best health record. Ten 
————-——— teachers, all specialists, train for 

any College or Business, or finish in Art, or Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music. Fall term opens first week in September. Address 















































SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


Located in the beautiful town of historic Concord. Prepares 
boys for College or Scientific School. For circulars address 


THOMAS H. ECHFELDT, Head Master, Concord, Mass. 








OUNT IDA SCHOOL for Girls and Young Women. New- 
M ton, Mass. Six miles from Bosten. Colleges, Prepara- 
tory and general courses. Beautiful and healthful situation Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Gymnasium and all out-door sports. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue GEORGE F. JEWETT, Principal. 























n . 
For Girls. General and College Preparatory Courses. 
Day School. 85 Nassau St., 
New York Law School fk School. vow York City 
send for Catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
3:30 to6 P. M. Evening Classes, 
Law.School 

Tuition $100. For circulars address 

~ OnIO, Cincinnati, Avondale, Lenox Place. 
Limited in numbers. Preparatory and advanced courses. Special 

Mrs. Emma P. SMITH MILLER, or Miss KE. Loris Parry. A.M. 

specially marked. Illustrated cataiogue. 
NEW LYME INSTITUTE «8 Endowed school; for| boys and 
«~ girls. 25th year. Five academic 
athletic field. Location beautiful, healthful, rural. Home-like 


Martyn Summerbell. D D.. President. Lakemont. Yates €o.,N. Y. 
J 
THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
Large recreation grounds. 
Riverside Drive, S5tbh and S6th St«,.. New York City. 
** Dwight Method ”’ of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. in three years. High Standards, 
™ -ni 
New York " Sixty-ninth year Opens Oct. 1, 1903. 
‘2 " Day Glasses with sessions from 
University 
sessions 8 to 10 P. M. Graduate 
classes lead to LL. M. and J. D. 
L. J, TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., New York. 
OHIO 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
THE H. THANE MILLER ,,8cuoor, a. 
a in aa Literature, History and Art. Prepara- 
tion for Foreign travel. Address 
Ohio Military Institute esusgs.t"s 
Cincinnati, 0. 
Ideal school and home. Improvement in health and vigor 
Rev. John Hugh Ely, A.M., Regent. 
courses. Strong faculty. Commercial. Music. Prepares for col- 
leges and business offices. Modern equipments. Tennis ‘courts, 
care of students. Expenses low. “Year — September 1. 
WM. H. VAN FOSSAN, President, South New Lyme, Ohio 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania College 
For Women Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Founded in 1899. Complete college course leading to degree of 
A.B. Also Preparatory Department with certificate that admits 
to leading colleges. A faculty drawn from the great institutions 
of the ony Great opportunities in Music and . maloys 
advantages of city location, while spacious grounds give it the 
privacy of the country. For catalogue ad , 

Rev. SAMUEL A. MARTIN, D.D., Acting President. 
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The Darlington 
JA. Seminary, 


West Chester, Pa. 









A high grade school for girls. 
Convenient to New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington. Courses: Collegiate, 
English, Music, Art, Languages, etc. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Superior opportunities at 
moderate cost. $210. Send for catalogue. 

F. P. BYE, President. 

R. DARLINGTON, Vice President. 
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WISCONSIN 








MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee Downer College 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Seminary Department. Music, 
For catalogue address 


College Department. 
Art, Elocution. Domestic Science. 


ELLEN C. SABIN, President. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Founded 1784. Year begins September 22, 1903, 
Definite training for the Ministry. B.D.and P.G. courses, Special 
facilities for mission study and work. Library, 47,000 volumes; 
Gymnasium; Dormitory. Open to all denominations. Catalogue 
on application, W.H.S. DEMAREST. Secretary. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


opens {te"46th year Sept. 30th. Full corps of instructors. Semi- 
nary Settlement. Affiliated schools of music, woman’s work, and 
missions. Diploma and B.D. degrees. Merit scholarships. Fel- 
iowship for two years to each class. Address 


Prof. H. M. Scorr. 520 W. Adams St , Chicago, Ik. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept. 16, 1903. 
Thorough instruction in required and elective courses for col- 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. Special 
lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Studeut asso- 
ciate work in Boston and other city churches. For fully descrip- 
tive catalogues or views apply to Professor DAY. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The next term wi!] begin Wednesday, September 28rd, 1908. 
The Faculty will meet, to receive applicants for admission, in the 
President’s room at}9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2.30 P. M. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS, by the President of the yous, will 
he delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, September 2th at 4. P.M. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President. 


























THE YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


A thorough training for the ministry. Un- 
surpassed university opportunities. Term 
opens September 24. For information 


Address PROFESSOR FRANK K. SANDERS, DEAN, 
DRAWER Y, YALE STATION, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Romeike’s Press Gutting 


Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or apy subject on which you want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched 
Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” soun Prestann 


CONTENTS.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
hundred years ago?—The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact.—The Inspiration and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to under- 
stand the Divine Fae Ppa dividing the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man? -The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged '—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year, 
00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 

Order forthe change of sn address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsi 
‘for their return. Authors should preserve a conv 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
DEER PARK HOTEL 


DEER PARK, MD. 























Most Delightful Summer Resort of the 
Alleghenies. 





Swept by mountain breezes, 2,800 feet above sea level, 
Absolutely free from malaria, hay fever and mosquitoes, 
Reached without change of cars from all principal clties via 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Every modern convenience, 
Rooms en suite with private baths. Electric Lights, Long 
Distance Telephone, Elevator, Turkish Baths, Swimming 
Pools, Golf Links, Tennis Courts, Bowling Alleys, Magnificent 
Drives, Complete Livery Service. Annapolis Naval Academ 
Band. Hotel remodeled with additional conveniences, Ali 
cottages have been taken for the season. Open from June 
22d to Septemover 30th. ' 

For rates and information address W. E. Burwell, Man- 
ager, Deer Park, Garrett County,Md. 
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EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five rr e eaportence: ; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, tate Hoste i visit before scaens, 

SPENCER KINNEY, M_D., Easton, Pa. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 
QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO. N. Y. 


Two Hours trom New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 ft. elevatien. 
N. 8. HOWE. L. A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mgr, 
Post Office Address, Pawling, New York. 
Circulars, etc. at Bcofield's,1 Madison Avenue New York City. 


St. Denis 
Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York ... 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 











The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance and Cuisine of Exceptional Ex- 
cellence are characteristic of this hotel and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage 
of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 








- Proprietors - 








NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. 3. & H. R. B. and connections, 





From Grand Central Station. 
Leave By way of Due, 

$8:00 A.M., fartese and \yiiimentie, 200 P.M. 
9:00 A.M., _— eld and Worceste: 8:80 P.M. 
10:00 A.M.. +New London and Providence, 8:00 P.M, 
$10:02 A.M., New London and Providence, 4:30 P.M. 
12:00 M., Spri and Worcester, 5:40 4 
1:00 P.M., ++New London and Providence, . 
1:02 P.M,, *New London and Providence, 7:00 4 
2:00 P.M., artford and Willimantic, Mv 
8:00 P.M.. *New London and Providence, £2 .M. 
4:00 P.M., *Springfield and Worcester, .M. 
$5:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 1100 P.M. 
t11:00 P.M., Springfield and Worcester, 4 AM. 
12:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, A.M. 
$1202 A.M., *New London and Providence, 657 A.M. 


*Dally, including Sunday. tStops at 125th St. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all par' or cars, fare, New York and Bos- 
ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
'rhrough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 


C.T. HEMPSTEAD Gen. Pass. Agent. 














ANTED.—A refined woman as working housekeeper for 

a house in country, 50 miles from New York. ust be 

a good cook. Work light. Gardener on premises does heavy work. 

A lady with son or daughter would do, State salary expected with 
references. Address C. J. EVANS, 240 lith Avenue, New York. 





(OLORADO 


AND RETURN 





= 


Daily from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo, via 
the Chicago & North-Western and 
Union Pacific Railways. 

Correspondingly low rates from all points. 


One Night to Denver 


from Chicago and the Central 
States, two nights from the Atlantic 
Seaboard via the Colorado Special, 
leaving Chicago 6.30 p. m. daily; 
buffet smoking and library car, 
dining car, free reclining chair cars 
and drawing-room sleeping cars 
through to Denver. A second fast 
train leaves 11.30 p. m., with 
additional service of Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars daily, Chicago 
to Denver, only $2.50 double berth, 


All agents sell tickets via the 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC 
ano NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


BL B. KNISKERN, _ E.L. Lomas, 
P. T. M., C. & N..W. Ry. G.P.&T.A.,U. P.R. 


Omaha, Neb. 








COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
i hair. Clip the back of 
usband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save 
their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 
Ask Hardware Dealers for 


ices Serhan Be 
cular a 


Lc COATES CLIPPER C0. ~-~teneell Mass. 
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Ale Crawnts arte Creaceanll anckt 


There’s a Big Difference in Cravat Silks. 








Keiser-Barathea Cravat silks are guaranteed to wear 
longer, crease less and fray less than any made, and 


Early in September the new they are the only ones sold with such a guarantee. 


Fall Patterns of Keiser Cravats 
will be on sale at a majority of 
the stores that carry reliable 
furnishing goods for men. - KEISER 

They’ll be worth seeing and 
buying. 


The Label Protects You. 


CRAVATS 














A 36-page text-book called ‘‘ THE CRAVAT”’ tells of the What, Where, When and How of a Man’s Cravat— Its Names 
and Shapes, Its Tying, Its Care, Its Selection, Its Various Forms for Special Occasions and Functions, Its Color Scheme, Its 
Adjuncts, Pins, asteners, etc., Its Don’ts, in fact, ALL ABOUT A MAN’S CRAVAT. Sumptuously illustrated. Copy for 
the asking, by sending 6 cts. in stamps (de Luxe edition 15 cts.), with this adv’t, to JAMES R. KEISER, 122 FIFTH AVE, X. % 


Wholesale only, 
Business Founded Over Half Century Ago. 


READING NOTICES 
NORTH GAROLINA MILITARY AGADEMY. 


The North Carolina Military Academy has 7 issued 
a very attractive catalogue. The academy is loca at Red 
Springs, N.C. Itis one of many similar insticutions that 


have in recent years successfully introduced the military 


idea into the echolaatic and other life of its students. Its 
rules and regulations will interest parents, as they are es- 
pecially designed to impart a good moral trend in the char- 


acter of the boys that come under its influence. 





2 











i ‘tion with MOUNT IDA 8GHOOL. 
Should be & vital aes _ A very excellent idea of the Mount Ida School for girls at 
all who are seeking home com- Newton, Mass., is obtainable from its recently issued cata- 
log. The course there is comprehensive and the road to 
forts. Bay State furnaces have learning available there is as near royal as itever is, The 
. . school includes but does not emphasize athletics, although 
been heating homes economic- the broad stretch of green lawn and picturesque river 
m - courses around and near the school buildings are favorable 
r ally and satisfactorily for sixty adjuncts in this direction. The girl student will find the 
school’s equipment good. 
odd years. They are the best oe 
ROANOKE GOLLEGE. 
that men and metal can make. Roanoke has closed its 50th year. Students were in at- 


tendance from 13 States, Mexico and Korea. The College 
bas a curriculum with elective studies, weil adapted to suit 


B P A y the wants of all students. The instruction is thorough and 
a the standard high. Few institutions offer so much at so 


little expense. The Roanoke Valley is famous for its 


— MAKERS — beautifu! mountain scenery and healthful climate. The 
moral, social and religious advantages of Salem are un- 
Boston, . Providence, New York. surpassed. For a Catalog, with the June Collegian, 


address Prof. L. McReynolds, Secretary, Salem,Va., U.S. A 


FREE SGHOLARSHIPS TO STUDENTS FOR 
THE MINISTRY. 
Palmer Institute—Starkey Seminary, at Lakemont, N. Y., 
takes a forward step by deciding to give free scholarships 


o 
covering their tuition to all students preparing for the 
Christian ministry, irrespective of denominational affilia- 
° tions. Drs. A. R. Macoubrey of Brewster, F.S. Child of 
eR eR te _——— 


Fairfield, Conn.,and C. E. Jefferson of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, are members of the board of trustees. 


: ional, and while i 
DESIGNERS and & for college ‘often gives them advanced work in the first 
college year. 


Burns and scalds are various as their causes ure different, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, | whether by flame, hot liquids. alkalies or acids. Their 


treatment, to; —— with ye 9 meewtongite outa, 
NE RK is given in “‘ Accidents,” one of the series of medicai hand- 

BUILDING, Ww YO ¥ books being issued by The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
; of New York. The book will be sent on uest to any who 

Telephone, 1704 John, address the Home Office of the Company, New York City, 


Please mention The Independent. 
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se STRENGTH-GIVER, 42 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, and. MEN. 
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Bedford Springs Hotel 


BEDFORD, PENNA. 


‘¢Carlsbad of America’”’ 











A Health and Pleasure Resort of the High- 
est Type. 

Valuable Mineral Springs and Baths under 
Professional Supervision. 

Extensive Improvements made during the 
Past Year. Rooms En Suite with Bath. 

Finest Nine-Hole Golf Course in the State. 

Our Illustrated Booklet Tells the Story— 
You Should Read It. 





SS 
H. E. BEMIS, Manager 


Also Manager of 


HOTELS COLONIAL and ROYAL VICTORIA 
Nassau, N. P., Bahamas 














The Best 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 
sleep does-not rest and the digestion 
and appetite are poor, there is no rem- 
edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 


Acid 
Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 








Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


Cloth. Hlustrated. 72 Pages. 
PRICE, § $1.00. 


RADIUM 


Other Radio- ative DUDSTANCES ; 
POLONIUML, ABTINIOM and THORIUM 


WI'H A CONSIDERATION OF 
Phosphorescent and Fluorescent Substances, the Prop- 
erties and Applications of Selenium, and the 
Treatment of Disease by the Ultra- 

Violet Light. 


WILLIAM J. HAMMER 


CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO. 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
23 Murray and 27 Warren Streets, New York. 


Copies Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 





8vo. 





Skin Diseases 





Hydrozone is endorsed by leading phy- 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Ivy Poison, Acne or other 
skin troubles, can be promptly cured by 


ydrozon 


Sicians. It is absolutely harmless, yet 
most powerful healing agent, that cures 
by destroying the parasites which cause 
these diseases. 

Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases of 
Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itch- 
ing at once, also will relieve mosquito 
bites instantly. Take no substitute and 
see that every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Ct, lest tanctant 


Dept.E,57 Prince St., New York. 


Booklet on the rational treat- 
FREE Caees of diseases sent free. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Bryan has recently 
been denouncing with 
more than his custom- 
ary bitterness those Democratic leaders 
who are not in agreement with him. At 
Urbana, O., last week, he said to a large 
audience composed of the Urbana Chau- 
tauqua Assembly and the Democrats of 
Champaign County: 


“ The Democrats in 1892 played a confidence 
game on the people and put a bunko steerer 
at the head of the party. I want to say to 
you, my friends, that the disreputable man 
who stands on the street curbing and leads 
the unwary traveler into a game where he 
loses his money is respectable compared with 
the man who accepts the suffrages of five 
millions of people and then leads them into 
Wall Street to be betrayed. Don’t be de- 
ceived when they tell you it was the silver 
question that drove people out of the party. 
Those who left the Democratic party are 
divided into two classes—those who left be- 
cause they understood the issue in the cam- 
paign and those who left because they were 
deceived in the issue of the campaign. Those 
who understood the issue and left because 
they understood it can never return to the 
party until they repent and show that their 
hearts and sympathies are changed. The 
fight will continue in this country, until one 
side or the other is triumphant.” 

Among the other speakers was Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, who re- 
marked that this was no time for “ dead 
issues.” He is a candidate for the office 
of Governor. Two days later, in Ko- 
komo, Ind., Mr. Bryan attacked Messrs. 
Cleveland, Gorman, Hill and Olney. 
Senator Gorman, he said, was willing to 
concede that the Republicans alone could 
solve the financial problem. Judge 
Parker had no opinions, or at least had 
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publicly expressed none. He was confi- 
dent that Mr. Cleveland would never be 
nominated again, “ but,’ he added, 
“there is a fear that some cold blooded 
fishy creature, standing for nothing but 
Wall Street, will be forced upon us.” 
The recent decision of the leaders of the 
two Populist parties to stand apart from 
the Democratic party is sharply disap- 
proved by Mr. Bryan.—Senator Platt, of 
New York, remarks that “if it is true, 
which it is not, that President Roosevelt 
has no friends in Wall Street, he had 
better liquidate at once.” The Senator 
sees no necessity for currency legislation. 
—Congressman Baker, representing a 
Brooklyn district, who recently published 
a long letter in connection with his rejec- 
tion of a pass offered by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, has de- 
clined to avail himself of his privilege to 
appoint a cadet from his district for the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, because he 
disapproves of anything which savors of 
preparation for war. He says: 

“T most emphatically differ with those who 
maintain that war is unavoidable. To my 
tuind, it is as morally cowardly for a nation to 
make such a plea as its excuse for training 
men to the art of murder as it is for indi- 
viduals to contend that their honor requires 
that almost any affront, however trivial, 
should be wiped out in blood by a duel.” 
Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, is 
not one of those legislators who have re- 
jected railway passes. His pocket was 
picked in Kansas last week, and imme- 
diately thereafter notices were posted to 
the effect that his annual pass on the 
Burlington road, together with other 
passes, had been stolen. “ How can I 
help accepting them?’ he says. “ They 
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stick them at me until naturally I 
just have to take them.” The Senator 
has occasionally in his public utterances 
spoken with much apparent hostility of 
those who control the railroads.—At the 
Democratic primary election in Missis- 
sippi, Senator Hernando De Soto Money 
was nominated for re-election. Mr. 
Money, whose opponent was Governor 
Longino, had made the race question 
prominent in his campaign addresses. 
Education, he holds, cannot make the ne- 
gro fit for citizenship. James K. Varda- 
man, who appears to have been nomi- 
nated for Governor, spoke for a division 
of the school money between the races 
upon the basis of the taxes paid by each. 
—lIt is reported from Bogota that certain 
Senators heretofore known as opponents 
of the Canal treaty are now in favor of 
it. The consequences of a rejection of 
the treaty, or of the amendment of it, 
have been set forth clearly, it is said, in 
dispatches from Secretary Hay to the 
American Minister in Colombia. A Pan- 
ama newspaper has been suspended for 
six months by the Government for advo- 
cating the independence of the isthmus. 
—A report having been published wide- 
ly that the Navy Department had de- 
cided to prevent the enlistment of ne- 
groes for naval service, Acting Secretary 
Darling disposes of it in the following 
words: 

“The Department does not contemplate ex- 
cluding the negro from the service. The 
question has never been proposed nor consid- 
ered. The Department would not favor tak- 
ing such a step, and it is difficult to under- 
stand how a person otherwise qualified could 
be denied enlistment on color ground alone.” 


By promotion a negro became entitled 
last week to a seat at the petty officers’ 
mess on the receiving ship at the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard. When he took his seat 
the eight white petty officers left the table 
and they have since declined to sit with 
him. 
& 


President Roose- 
velt has addressed 
to Governor Dur- 
bin, of Indiana, a long letter about lynch- 
ing. Having thanked the Governor for 
“the admirable way” in which he re- 
cently “vindicated the majesty of the 
law” at Evansville, the President says: 
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“ All thoughtful men must feel the gravest 
alarm over the growth of lynching in this 
country, and especially over the peculiarly 
hideous forms so often taken by mob violence 
when colored men are the victims—on which 
occasions the mob seems to lay most weight 
not on the crime but on the color of the 
criminal. In a certain proportion of these 
cases the man lynched has been guilty of a 
crime horrible beyond description; a crime 
so horrible that as far as he himself is con- 
cerned he has forfeited the right to any kind 
of sympathy whatsoever. The feeling of all 
good citizens that such a hideous crime shall 
not be hideously punished by mob violence is 
due not in the least to sympathy for the crim- 
inal, but to a very lively sense of the train 
of dreadful consequences which follow the 
course taken by the mob in exciting inhuman 
vengeance for an inhuman wrong. In such 
cases, moreover, it is well to remember that 
the criminal not merely sins against human- 
ity in inexpiable and unpardonable fashion, 
but sins particularly against his own race, 
and does them a wrong far greater than any 
white man can possibly do them. Therefore, 
in such cases the colored people throughout 
the land should in every possible way show 
their belief that they, more than all others 
in the community, are horrified at the com- 
mission of such a crime, and are peculiarly 
concerned in taking every possible measure 
to prevent its recurrence, and to bring the 
criminal to immediate justice. The slightest 
lack of vigor, either in denunciation of the 
crime or in bringing the criminal to justice, 
is itself unpardonable. Moreover, every effort 
should be made under the law to expedite 
the proceedings of justice in the case of such 
an awful crime.” 


While no citizen should be deprived of 
his right to have a fair trial, he continues, 
men guilty of rape or murder should be 
visited with swift and certain punish- 
ment, and justice should not be delayed 
or thwarted by mere technicalities. He 
points out that the community suffers 
degradation by reason of lynching, es- 
pecially when the execution is accom- 
panied by torture. “The spirit of law- 
lessness grows with what it feeds on, and 
when mobs with impunity lynch criminals 
for one crime, they are certain to begin 
to lynch real or alleged criminals for 
other causes.” 


“The Nation, like the individual, cannot 
commit a crime with impunity. If we are 
guilty of lawlessness and brutal violence, 
whether our guilt consists in active participa- 
tion therein or in mere connivance and en- 
couragement, we shall assuredly suffer later 
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on because of what we have done. The cor- 
nerstone of this Republic, as of all free gov- 
ernments, is respect for and obedience to the 
law. Where we permit the law to be. defied 
or evaded, whether by rich man or poor man, 
by black man or white, we are by just so 
much weakening the bonds of our civilization 
and increasing the chances of its overthrow, 
and of the substitution therefor of a system 
in which there shall be violent alternations 
of anarchy and tyranny.” 


& 


In all parts of the North the 
press is denouncing vigorously 
and with great earnestness the 
crime of lynching. Only two lynch law 
murders of men who had been placed in 
jail were reported last week. The first 
of these was committed in Asotin, Wash. 
Mabel Richards, eleven years old, the 
daughter of the Sheriff of Asotin County, 
while on her way to Sunday school on 
the 2d inst., was assaulted, murdered and 
mutilated by a young farmer named Wil- 
liam Hamilton, who was arrested on the 
following day and taken to the jail at 
Asotin. There he confessed; and when 
this became known, preparations for 
lynching him were made. On the night 
of the 5th, a thousand men, some of them 
from distant parts of the county, assem- 
bled in front of the jail. The sheriff 
had sworn in twenty-five deputies to pro- 
tect the prisoner, but these appear to have 
offered very little resistance. Led by men 
in masks, the mob entered the jail, broke 
down the door of Hamilton’s cell, and 
marched him to a place where a wire 
crossed the street from one electric light 
pole to another. There he confessed 
again, and then was hanged, with a black 
hood covering his head. The verdict of 
the coroner’s jury was that he died by 
the hands of “ masked men unknown.” 
—In Hattiesburg, Miss., a mob broke 
into the jail, took out Amos Jones (a 
negro who had shot the jailer), dragged 
him in the street until he died, and then 
hanged the corpse.—A negro named Gar- 
rett, who had been brandishing a razor 
and threatening several persons with 
death, in Dublin, Ind., was driven out 
of town by an armed mob, on the 3d, and 
into a river, where he was drowned.— 
On the same day a band of white-cap 
ruffans attacked a negro preacher 
named John Millikin, in his house, at 
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Lewisburg, Tenn., killed him and mortal- 
ly wounded his son-in-law. For these 
murders the reports assign no cause.— 
The Grand Jury at Danville, Ill., has in- 
dicted twelve of the men who recently 
attacked the jail in that place. They are 
to be tried for defacing and injuring the 
jail, a penitentiary offense; others will 
be indicted for rioting and assault with 
intent to kill. Bessie Armstrong, the 
woman who urged the mob to kill Sheriff 
Whitlock, has been arrested. Wilson, the 
negro whom Sheriff Whitlock so bravely 
defended with his shotgun, inflicting 
wounds upon more than thirty persons, 
and who was held for assault upon a 
farmer’s wife, has pleaded guilty and 
been sentenced to a long term in prison. 
—Sheriff Summers, of Iredell County, 
N. C., has saved from a lynching mob 
a negro named Roseboro, defending him 
and placing him in Charlotte jail, where 
he is held for assault upon, and the mur- 
der of, a white woman.-—Some one who 
seeks to defend the good name of Ala- 
bama asserts that ten negroes have been 
executed legally in that State since 
January Ist, for murder or other capital 
offenses, while only one lynching has 
taken place there in the same time. Mob 
violence is said to have been prevented 
by prompt trials——At Henderson, Texas, 
on Saturday last, two negroes were tried 
for assaults upon white women. In each 
case the sentence was 99 vears.—On the 
same day, a mob broke into the jail at 
Hillsboro, Ohio, intending to lynch a 
negro named Maynard, accused of as- 
sault upon a white child. But the sheriff 
had taken magnene 9 Chillicothe. 


Lieutenant-General Miles, 
Commanding General of 
the Army, was retired for 
age at noon on the 8th, and his retire- 
ment was announced by the following 
brief order of the Secretary, signed by 
Adjutant-General Corbin: 

“The retirement from active service by the 
President, August 8th, 1903, of Lieutenant- 
General Nelson A, Miles, U. S. A., by opera- 
tion of law, under the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved June 3oth, 1882, is an- 
nounced. Lieutenant-General Miles will pro- 
ceed to his home. The travel enjoined is nec- 
essary for the public service.” 
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moted to be Lieutenant-General and as- 
signed by the President to the command 
of the army until the 15th inst., when he 
will become Chief of Staff. General 
Miles had been in active service forty- 
two years, beginning as a volunteer in 
the Civil War. The press commented 
upon the failure of the President to issue 
an order or letter of commendation, and 
republished the order in which President 
Cleveland gave high praise to Lieuten- 
ant-General Schofield upon that officer’s 
retirement for age in 1895. The hour of 
General Miles’s retirement was noon, 
and at 10:30 A.M. he held a reception at 
his office. He did not cease to be Lieu- 
tenant-General until noon, but General 
Young, who had taken the oath for that 
rank at IO A.M., appeared at the recep- 
tion before 11 o’clock wearing the uni- 
form and insignia of a Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral. The date when the General Staff 
act should go into effect was fixed by 
Congress at August 15th, in order that 
the new law should not displace or dis- 
turb General Miles, as it was known, of 
course, that he was to retire on August 
8th. It is said in Washington that the 
Committees on Military Affairs ex- 
pected that General Miles would be the 
last Commanding General of the Army, 
and that no one would be assigned to 
the command for the seven days inter- 
vening before the beginning of the office 
of Chief of Staff. Therefore the prompt 
assignment of General Young and his 
somewhat premature use of the uniform 
of a Lieutenant-General caused remark. 
General Miles issued to the army an ad- 
dress which has been generally ap- 
proved. The 8th was also the date of the 
retirement of another prominent officer, 
Rear-Admiral Melville, for sixteen years 
past the Engineer in Chief of the Navy, 
and before that term of service well 
known in connection with Arctic expedi- 
tions. 
& 

The evidence relating to 
the contracts in which it 
was alleged that Congress- 
man Littauer had an unlawful interest 
was submitted to Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral Davis, who reported that “a case 
falling within the prohibition of the 
statute is clearly shown in the testimony.” 
This opinion was based upon the agree- 
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ment between Littauer Brothers and the 
contractor, Lyon, for an even division of 
the profits on a contract for gloves, 
awarded to Lyon on December 7th, 1898. 
General Davis recommended that the De- 
partment, as required by law, should de- 
mand from Littauer Brothers a repay- 
ment of the sums paid under that 
contract, but should first obtain the 
opinion of the Attorney-General. Com- 
menting upon General Davis’s report, 
Secretary Root says: 


“There appears to be no evidence that in 
the manufacture of gloves by the Messrs. 
Littauer Brothers to be used in filling Gov- 
ernment contracts made by Lyon and others 
there was any violation of the statute except 
in one case, the contract of December 7th, 
1808. I think the indications of an 
interest by the manufacturer in the job- 
ber’s contract with the Government are suf- 
ficient to require me to proceed upon the the- 
ory that there is a prima facie case of viola- 
tion of the statute. No influences 
and no motives except a desire to attain the 
best interests of the Government appear to 
have operated upon the officers of the army in 
the transactions.” 


The question of legal proceedings has 
been referred to the Department of 
Justice, and Inspector-General Garling- 
ton has been directed to continue the in- 
vestigation in order that the testimony of 
certain persons who were not found may 
be procured. The testimony submitted 
by Colonel Garlington includes letters 
written in November, 1901, and July, 
1902, to the President by William T. 
Keck, a glove manufacturer of Johns- 
town, N. Y., who virtually asserted that 
Mr. Littauer—‘ who claims,” said Mr. 
Keck, “to be your closest adviser in 
Government affairs”—was unlawfully 
interested in glove contracts. Keck as- 
serted that Mr. Littauer expressed a 
desire to control his bids, for a con- 
sideration, in order that awards should 
be made to others. It is shown that a 
glove contract with Daniel Hayes & Co. 
was canceled in June last because the 
bondsman for it was Mr. Littauer. The 
latter publishes a statement in which 
he expresses surprise at Mr. Root’s 
“decision that there may exist even a 
prima facie case of violation of the 
statute,” and adds: “I can ask no more 
sweeping and complete vindication of my 
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honor and business integrity than the 
findings of the Secretary.” 


x 


The capital of the Moro 
Province, over which Gen. 
Leonard Wood will rule, is 
to be at Zamboanga (island of Minda- 
nao), and four of the five districts of the 
province are on that island. The fifth 
includes the islands of the Sulu group. 
Under the new law Governor Taft ap- 
points the Civil Governor (who may also 
be the Commanding General of the De- 
partment of Mindanao and Sulu), an at- 
torney, a secretary, a treasurer, a super- 
intendent of schools and an engineer. 
The Provincial Governor may suspend 
any district officer for misconduct or in- 
competency, and he is to appoint all the 
subordinate officers and employees under 
the provisions of the Civil Service law, 
except such employees as are paid from 
special appropriations for public works. 
These are to be appointed and employed 
as the Legislative Council may direct, 
but in no manner inconsistent with the 
Civil Service statute. This Council, con- 
sisting of the six appointed officers men- 
tioned above, will make laws for the 
Moro country. The Governor’s salary is 
to be $6,000, with an allowance of 20 per 
cent. of his yearly pay as an officer of the 
army and the actual and necessary ex- 
penses incurred while he is absent from 
his station in the performance of civil 
duties —The Philippine Commission has 
temporarily disposed of the opium prob- 
lem by appointing a commission—com- 
posed of Surgeon B. C. Carter (Com- 
missioner of Public Health), Bishop 
Brent, and Dr. Albert—to study opium 
conditions in Japan, China, Singapore, 
and Burmah, and to report within four 
months.—In Hawaii the political hostil- 
ity of the natives toward the whites is 
clearly shown. Their leaders say that 
the natives will hereafter stand together 
in opposition to the whites. They object 
to appropriations recently made for good 
roads, saying that neither hard roads nor 
sidewalks are wanted. It is said that 
the Federal Grand Jury will inquire con- 
cerning the expenditures of the House 
during the recent session. The Commit- 
tee on Expenses, composed wholly of na- 
tives, declined to make a report, a resolu- 
tion calling for a public statement of the 
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expenses was voted down, and the vouch- 
ers were not, as the law requires them to 
be, deposited with the Territorial Secre- 
tary. 

& 


Gen. Maximo Go- 
mez, chairman of the 
commission that has 
just completed a list of the revolutionary 
soldiers entitled to pay, says that the pro- 
posed loan of $35,000,000 will not cover 
more than half of the claims. The num- 
ber of soldiers on the list is about 53,000, 
and it was estimated, as we said last 
week, that the sum required for these 
would be $45,000,000. But no civil em- 
ployees were included, and the revising 
commission has power to add the names 
of soldiers, but not to take any away. 
Some surprise has been expressed in this 
country because the Gomez commission 
allowed to the soldier in the ranks the 
high rate of $1 per day during his period 
of service, which in a majority of cases 
is fixed at two years and a half. The 
sum due, therefore, to a private is in 
most cases about $900. Offficers are to 
be paid at much higher rates, and Gen- 
eral Gomez himself is to receive $20,000. 
He remarks that the total much exceeds 
the commission’s expectations, but adds 
that the claims were carefully examined 
and that the allowances are undoubtedly 
just. The Cuban Congress, he thinks, 
after using the proceeds of the loan, will 
provide for paying the remaining sums 
still due by notes bearing interest and 
payable some years hence. Others say 
that the soldiers will be satisfied with 
the proceeds of the loan and will not 
insist upon subjecting the republic to the 
burden of an additional debt. No steps 
have yet been taken for the negotiation 
of the loan of $35,000,000. The work 
of borrowing the money may be made 
more difficult by the statement that $20,- 
000,000, or more, in addition will be 
needed to pay in full the claims of the 
soldiers and civil employees. 


The Cuban Army’s 
Large Claim 


After being in session for four 
days the conclave of cardinals 
unanimously elected Giuseppe 
(Joseph) Sarto, Patriarch of Venice, to 
be Pope in succession to Leo XIII. 
During the earlier ballots Cardinal Ram- 
polla led, but the partisans of Cardinal 
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Vannutelli and others were strong 
enough to prevent his obtaining the 
necessary two-thirds majority. It is 
said, on what seems to be good authority, 
that the Emperor of Austria by a direct 
telegram exercised his right of veto at 
a crucial moment when it looked as if 
Rampolla would gain the required votes. 
As it became apparent, however, from 
the successive ballots that neither of the 
prominent candidates could win, the vote 
for Cardinal Sarto grew constantly 
larger. On the sixth ballot he received 
thirty-seven votes, the whole number 
needed being forty-three. At this the 
cardinals crowded about him and com- 
pelled him to declare positively whether 
he would undertake the charge, and with 
reluctance, which was no doubt genuine, 
he replied, “ I accept.” At the next vote, 
which was cast about an hour before the 
noon of Tuesday, he was finally elected. 
He announced his name, Pius X, imme- 
diately, before he was taken to the sacris- 
ty to be vested with the pontifical robes. 
About three-quarters of an hour after 
the ballot Cardinal Macchi appeared at 
the great window of St. Peter’s facing 
the piazza and nnounced the election in 
the ancient formula: 

“ Annuntio vobis gaudium magnum, Habe- 
mus papam eminentissimum ac reverendissi- 
mum dominum cardinalem, Joseph Sarto, qui 
sibi imposuit nomen Pium X.” 


Whereupon the bells of St. Peter’s 
sounded out and the other bells of Rome 
answered the tidings. So it happens that 
Cardinal Sarto, who left home with such 
little expectation of becoming Pope that, 
as he said, he purchased a return ticket 
to Venice, remains for the rest of his life 
a voluntary prisoner in the Vatican.— 
On Sunday, August 9th, the new Pope 
was crowned in St. Peter’s, which has not 
been the scene of such a ceremony since 
1846. No tribunes had been erected, and 
the vast crowd of people had to stand 
for many hours waiting for the appear- 
ance of the Pontiff. The ceremony was 
impressive, but accompanied by so much 
noise from the onlookers that the Pope 
was visibly distressed. Part of the pro- 
ceedings were very quaint. Thus at one 
time the master of ceremonies knelt three 
times before the Pontiff, lighting a hand- 
ful of hemp and then extinguishing the 
flame with the solemn words (in Latin) : 
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“ Holy Father, thus passeth the glory of 
the world!” At the shrine of St. Peter, 
while the whole Sacred College chanted 
Palestrina’s “ Corona Aurea Super Ca- 
put Ejus,’ Cardinal Segna raised the 
Pontiff’s mitre and Cardinal Macchi 
placed the triple crown on the head of 
the new sovereign of the Church. 


& 


It seems the long antici- 
pated rising in the 
Balkans has at last 
taken place, altho its power and extent 
cannot yet be determined. The Mace- 
donian committee from their headquar- 
ters at Sofia have issued the following 
statement of their purposes: 


The Insurrection 
in Macedonia 


“The object of the rising is to win reforms 
which will assure to the Christian population 
of Macedonia security for their lives and prop- 
erty and the right to take part in the adminis- 
tration of the country. The present revolu- 
tionary organization came into existence nine 
years ago, when the persecution of the Bul- 
garian population of Macedonia became flag- 
rant. To-day all Macedonia is embraced in 
the movement, and tho it was not intended to 
strike so soon, because the preparations for the 
uprising were not sufficiently completed, the 
recent outrages of the Turks, the massacre of 
innocent persons, the filling of the prisons with 
the peaceful rural population, the pillaging of 
entire villages and the extorting of heavy fines 
from others, under various pretexts, so exas- 
perated all that the insurrection was decided 
upon, no matter what might be the outcome. 
The fighting area is widening, and will grad- 
ually embrace every vilayet in Macedonia, un- 
til the autonomy of the country has been gained 
by force of arms or by the intervention of those 
great Powers which desire peace. Not until 
then will we lay down our arms. Nothing can 
end the present revolution in Macedonia until 
our national aspirations are satisfied or those 
fighting to attain them are exterminated.” 


Numerous predatory bands of Bulgarians 
and Macedonian insurgents are burning 
the Mussulman villages, dynamiting 
bridges and telegraph offices, destroying 
crops and murdering peasants, while the 
Ottoman troops are authorized by the 
Porte to use the severest measures to sup- 
press the threatened rebellion. The 
Turkish soldiers, many of them reserves 
and regulars who have not been paid for 
five months, are deserting in large num- 
bers and selling their arms to the revo- 
lutionists. So far the Bashi-Bazouks and 
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Albanian irregulars have not been em- 
ployed, doubtless for fear of interference 
by the Powers in case of the terrible out- 
rages on the Christian population which 
would almost inevitably result. The 
town of Krushevo, twenty-three miles 
north of Monastir, was captured by the 
insurgents and held for two days. The 
Governor’s palace and other buildings 
were blown up. The town was recap- 
tured by the Turks after severe fighting. 
Near Sorovitch 1,200 revolutionists were 
routed by five battalions of Turkish 
troops with artillery. The country around 
Kastoria is dominated by insurgents said 
to number 10,000, and the same number 
are reported around Monastir. A per- 
plexing factor in the situation is the 
ability and willingness of King Ferdinand 
to restrain the Bulgarians from taking an 
active part in the insurrection and so 
bringing on a war with Turkey which 
might set all Europe on fire. A large 
number of the officers of the Bulgarian 
army are Macedonian immigrants and 
most of the people are giving sympathy 
and support to the Macedonian move- 
ment. The murder of the Russian con- 
sul, M. Rostkowsky, at Monastir, by a 
Turkish sentinel, will complicate matters 
since it follows only a few months after 
M. Stchesbina, the Russian Consul at 
Mitrovitza, was also murdered by a 
Turkish soldier. 


The Russian papers have 
been allowed to publish 
only a few insignificant 
items on the strikes and riots occurring in 
many parts of the Empire, but from the 
fragmentary reports through various 
channels it is transpiring that the disorder 
has assumed serious proportions. It is 
estimated that 200 strikers have been 
killed and 2,000 wounded in the past 
month. Kieff and Odessa are yet under 
martial law, and railroads and street car 
lines are only kept open by Cossack 
patrols. The damage by fire due mostly 
to incendiaries in twenty-four of the 
largest towns in Russia during last month 
amounted to some $30,000,000 or $35,- 
000,000. Owing to the interference with 
transportation provisions have failed in 
several cities,and attacks have been made 
by the mobs on the bakeries and the Gov- 
ernmental spirit shops. At Nikolaieff, in 
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a riot of factory hands, the Governor was 
wounded in the head, but declined to per- 
mit the troops to fire and succeeded in 
restoring order without further blood- 
shed. Twelve had been killed and 200 
wounded on the previous day. A settle- 
ment by compromises on both sides is 
reported to have been made at Odessa. 
The strike in the petroleum region of 
Baku began on July 15th by demands for 
increase of wages, an eight-hour day, the 
abolition of the system of fines and 
stricter enforcement of the factory regu- 
lations. There were some 45,000 strikers 
and only 600 troops. The oil wells were 
set on fire, the city deprived of light and 
water, and for ten days the trains were 
stopped and no newspapers were pub- 
lished. Soldiers to the number of 6,000 
have now been brought in, the tumult is 
quelled and numerous arrests made. Re- 
ligious and race prejudice have here as 
elsewhere in Russia aggravated the feel- 
ing, since much of the oil property is 
owned by Jews. 


Count Khuen Heder- 
vary has offered his 
resignation, and it is re- 
ported the Emperor has accepted it and 
has asked M. de Szell to resume his 
former position and form a cabinet. This 
completes the triumph of the Obstruc- 
tionists, who since the exposure of the 
attempt to bribe one of their number in 
the interests, altho possibly without the 
knowledge, of Count Hedervary, have 
been joined in steadily increasing num- 
bers by the members of the more mod- 
erate wing of the Independent party un- 
der Franz Kossuth, who was willing to 
accept the concessions offered by the 
Government. 


Hungarian 
Premier Resigns 


od 
Religious Census The — Gov- 
in Germany ernment as just 


published the full re- 
port of the religious census taken some 
time ago. According to this the Prot- 
estants number 35,231,104, or 62.5 per 
cent. of the total; the Roman Catholics 
20,327,913, or 36.1 per cent. of all the 
inhabitants. In addition there are 203,- 
793 “other Christians ”—i. ¢., Method- 
ists, Baptists, Irwingites, etc., and 
586,833 Jews, the latter constituting 1 
per cent. of the population. Thus near- 
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ly two-thirds of all Germany is Prot- 
estant and a little more than one-third 
Roman Catholic. It is particularly in- 
teresting to note that, notwithstanding 
the fact that educated Germany has 
again and again been declared to have 
broken with Christianity, there were, 
outside of the Jewish contingent, only 
5,938 persons in the whole Empire who 
declared that they were not Chris- 
tians. Altho Social Democracy is de- 
termined in its opposition to the 
Church and to Christianity, it has not 
been able to induce its adherents to 
break with the State Churches, altho 
naturally hundreds of thousands who 
have enrolled themselves as Protestants 
or Roman Catholics are only nominally 
adherents of these churches. Neither 
of the two great churches has made ma- 
terial gains or suffered serious losses 
since 1871, when the Protestants had 
62.3 per cent. and the Catholics 36.2 per 
cent. of the population. In 1880 the 
figures were 62.2 per cent. and 35.9 per 
cent.; in 1885 they were 62.7 per cent. 
and 35.8 per cent.; in 1890 they were 
62.5 per cent. and 36.1 per cent. The 
Jewish contingent has gone back from 
1.3 per cent. in 1870 to I per cent. now. 
North Germany is the stronghold of 
Protestantism, in many places the per- 
centage being 98 and 99, while South 
Germany, the Rhine districts, and espe- 
cially Alsace-Lorraine, are predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic. The most 
Catholic country is the little province 
of Hohenzollern, with 94 per cent. of 
its population members of that church. 


a 


There can be 
no doubt or de- 
bate that a de- 
cided movement not only against grant- 
ing women further privileges at the 
universities of Central Europe, but even 
in favor of curtailing the rights they 
have enjoyed in this respect, is becoming 
general. A number of institutions have 
taken drastic measures in this matter and 
the result is seen in the small enrollment 
of this contingent reported for the pres- 
ent semester. Only about eighteen 
months ago the number of women in the 
twenty-two German universities was 
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about 1,400; last semester it had been cut 
down to 1,271, and the present summer 
term reports give a total of only 850. 
The cause of this decrease is chiefly the 
fact that the authorities of the Prussian 
universities, notably those of Berlin, 
have made the conditions for the en- 
trance of women more stringent, result- 
ing in Berlin losing almost one-half 
of its contingent, the decrease being 
from 560 to 293 in the single half year. 
This anti-woman crusade did not origi- 
nate in the universities but in the Poly- 
technic schools, and has been pushed 
rather by the student body than by the 
teaching corps. It is directed chiefly 
against insufficiently prepared women 
from Russia, notably Jewesses, and the 
majority of German universities have de- 
cided to admit no candidates who have 
only a certificate of graduation from a 
Russian Women’s Gymnasium. No 
other state has shown the slightest in- 
clination to imitate the example of Baden 
in admitting women to matriculation 
and examination in the two territorial 
universities of Heidelberg and Freiburg. 
Rather singularly the number of women 
at these institutions is small, only 92 in 
the former and 22 in the latter ; but these 
two are the only universities in the coun- 
try that have an increase of women to 
report for the summer term, except Kiel, 
which now has 17 as compared with 14 
last term. In the three most orthodox 
universities, the Lutheran Rostock, the 
Evangelical Greifswald and the Catholic 
Minster, there are now no longer any 
women, and in all other universities there 
is a decreased attendance, a total of some 
goo in the nine Prussian universities hav- 
ing been reduced to 529. Breslau has 
gone back from 114 to 61; Koenigsberg, 
which now excludes women from the 
medical faculty, from 59 to 33; Mar- 
burg, from 20 to 9. As matters now 
stand the governments do nothing at all 
in the question, each university being 
permitted to work out its own salvation 
in this regard. All these facts and data 
indicate a reaction that is even more pro- 
nounced in the Polytechnic institutes 
‘than in the universities, and has crowded 
out the foreigner more successfully in 
these younger institutions than the con- 
servative university authorities have 
done. 




















Pope Pius X 


By the Reverend P. J. Hayes 


PrivaTeE SECRETARY TO ARCHBISHOP JoHN M. Fartey or New York 


[Archbishop Farley would not consent to be quoted at this time, because of the presence in this 
country of a superior, the Apostolic Delegate, who has not yet spoken. However, his mind is expressed 
in the following interview, given to a representative of [Hm INDEPENDENT.—EDITOR.] 


RCHBISHOP FARLEY’S = ac- 
quaintance with Cardinal Patri- 
arch Sarto—who has become his 

Holiness Pius X—was made in Novem- 
ber, 1901, when the Archbishop called 
upon him in his Venetian palace and had 
a half hour’s interview. 

The impression that he then made on 
the Archbishop was that of a very lika- 
ble, human man, fond of his fellow- 
creatures and understanding them. He 
made his American guest at home with 
him in an instant and they fell to dis- 
cussing those things that were nearest 
their hearts. : 

The Archbishop told the Cardinal 
Patriarch all about our wonderful ideal 
Catholic parish, St. Gabriel’s, of which 
the Archbishop was then the rector. 
He was greatly interested in the St. 
Gabriel’s parish schools, which educate 
1700 children a year; the parish, with 
13,000 communicants, and the entire 
scheme of work. 

In return Patriarch Sarto informed 
the Archbishop about the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society of Venice and the work 
it was doing to improve the lot of the 
poor in that city. He knew all about 
it. It was a matter in which he person- 
ally labored, and with the details of 
which he was perfectly familiar. This 
struck his visitor as uncommon, because 
there is a strong tendency in men of 
such exalted rank to lose sense of the 
importance of the human unit. Not so 
with Cardinal Patriarch Sarto. Tho 
the large affairs had come to him to be 
done, he still had tenderness and inter- 
est for the little things and the little 
people. In other words, he is a true 
democrat, and tho this may seem natu- 
ral enough in view of his origin, yet, 
nevertheless, humble birth does not al- 
ways keep men in sympathy with the 
masses of humanity when they them- 
selves have attained high station. 


Another thing which is full of good 
augury was the relations between the 
Cardinal Patriarch and the Municipal 
Government of Venice. They were so 
friendly that the religious processions 
were allowed in the streets. Cardinal 
Sarto, in dealing with the authorities, al- 
ways showed tact and diplomacy, and 
the power of winning and retaining 
triendship. 

By some it is supposed that the Car- 
dinal’s attitude toward the Municipal 
Government of Venice and his acquaint- 
ance with the King and Queen of Italy 
afford evidence that the old quarrel of 
Vatican and Quirinal will be buried. But 
that is pure assumption. The ban of the 
Church does not forbid people from 
participating in municipal elections, but 
only affects the national elections of 
Italy. No one knows what the policy 
of the new Pope will be, and much that 
the papers have so volubly gossiped has 
been nonsense. 

Cardinal Gibbons has been one of the 
victims of an admiring but not always 
discreet press, for we find him repre- 
sented as banding certain Cardinals to- 
gether and campaigning with them so 
successfully against certain others that 
the election of the Cardinal Patriarch 
of Venice was virtually a victory for him 
and therefore for “ Americanism in the 
Church” (whatever that may mean). 
We may be certain that Cardinal Gibbons 
is not responsible for any such utter- 
ances. He had no influence on the re- 
sult except thro his vote. 

Catholics generally have been touched 
and gratified by the sympathy coming 
from outside the Church on the occasion 
of the illness and death of the late Pope; 
and the widespread interest that r n- 
Catholics evince in his successor must 
be regarded as a hopeful sign of the 
times, yet there are some manifestations 
and some expectations that can hardly 
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fail to provoke a smile among church- 
men. 

Many of those who talk about “ Amer- 
icanism” in the Church seem to think 
that America has certain burning ques- 
tions to press for settlement—something 
in the nature of revolution—like the re- 
adjustment of the College of Cardinals, 
so that Cardinals may be apportioned 
according to Catholic population. There 
is no sign in the American Church of 
any movement having such an object, 
and there is no sign of a movement for 
securing to this country a greater repre- 
sentation in the College of Cardinals 
than it now has. 

We have only one Cardinal, and it 
would be a great honor to have others 
here; nevertheless, we are content to 
wait. The great majority of the Car- 
dinals must reside in Rome. Their 
duties compel that, and American Car- 
dinals, therefore, would not be of much 
assistance to the Holy Father in Church 
government. 

Some of those whom recent events 


od 
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have stirred up to discuss our Church 
alrairs are filled with the idea that Amer- 
ican Catholics are suffering and humili- 
ated because this country is still on a 
mission basis and in charge of the Prop- 
aganda. They imagine that the Church 
here will now put forth a great effort 
to have its status changed. 

Such an idea is not well founded. 
There are, to us, certain advantages in 
being on a missionary basis, such as the 
greater freedom of our bishops. 

In faet, the Church in America has 
no burning questions and no grievances 
for the Vatican to settle. 

It seems clear that to the late Pope— 
who was admired and beloved by all the 
world—has succeeded one of democratic 
antecedents and sympathies; one who 
knows men and likes them, and who can 
lead and mould them; one who has tact, 
wisdom, patience, experience and very 
high intelligence. 

All-churchmen here are pleased with 
the choice of the conclave. 

New York. 


Kisses 


By Olive Montagu Kindersley 


A vIoLet kissed my love to-day, 
And then turned white; 

And some one passing by, called out, 
“ How strange! Last night 

I saw this flower, and it was blue! ” 

Dear Heart, within the eyes of you 
The blue is flashing bright. 


A red rose kissed my love to-day, 
Then fell apart; 
And Cupid, coming afterward, 
Found there his dart. 
And on your cheeks I saw confessed 
The crimson drops the rose had pressed 
From out its bleeding heart. 


I kissed my love myself, to-day, 


And found a tear. 


I would not kiss her lips in case 
Thieves should appear. 
But where the wind some time had played, 
I raised the curls, and undismayed 
I hid the kiss, my dear. 


Lon von, ENGLAND, 

















HERE is this essential difference 
between a conclave of the Roman 
Catholic Church and a national 

convention for the nomination of an 
American Presidential candidate, that 
the action of a conclave is final. The 
Cardinal who receives two-thirds of the 
votes, if willing to accept the dignity, 
becomes Pope instantaneously, while a 
candidate for the Presidency has still a 
long road to travel and may never reach 
the end of his journey. But in one par- 
ticular the analogy between the two 
bodies is rather striking. The brilliant 
statesman who enters an American con- 
vention, apparently supported by an 
overwhelming majority of his party, is 
very often foiled in the end, and the prize 
which a Webster or a Clay failed to 


grasp falls to the share of some “ dark | 


horse ” whose name is hardly known be- 
yond the limits of his State. So, too, 
in the case of a Roman conclave, the ec- 
clesiastic whom the opinion of the Cath- 
olic world elects to the papal throne is 
rarely successful in climbing it; as the 
Italian proverb has it: “ He goes into the 
conclave a Pope and comes out a Car- 
dinal.” 

In the late conclave there were three 
Cardinals, representing different currents 
of Church policy, one of whom, it was 
generally believed, stood a pretty good 
chance of being Leo XIII’s successor. 
All who thought that the best interests 
of the Church would be safe in the hands 
of a great statesman Pope, a “ political 
Pope,” who combined a strong sympathy 
for France, in spite of her aberrations, 
with an implacable hostility toward of- 
ficial Italy, saw their ideal in Cardinal 
Mariano Rampolla. To those who felt 
that a sterner attitude with respect to 
rance and a good understanding with 
the Triple Alliance should form the true 
policy of a “political Pope” in the 
actual. crisis, Cardinal Serafino Van- 
nutelli seemed the coming vicar. There 


is a very large section of the Catholic 
Church, however, which considers that 
a Pope should be pious, humble, charita- 





Pius X, the Vatican and the Quirinal 
By *** 


ble, altogether unworldly, holding him- 
self aloof from diplomacy and political 
intrigue of every sort, well versed in 
theology and in the Scriptures, for he 
must defend the dogmas of the Church, 
but aiming at the conversion and re- 
demption of mankind by apostolic meth- 
ods solely. Those who held that the 
great need of the Church was a Pope of 
this “pious and charitable” type saw 
the realization of their hopes in the ele- 
vation of Cardinal Girolamo Maria 
Gotti to the pontificate. From all that 
can be yet learned of the inner secrets 
of the conclave the early ballots indi- 
cated that these expectations might pos- 
sibly turn out justifiable. At the first 
scrutiny Rampolla had 24 votes and 
Gotti 17. As to the votes given to Van- 
nutelli reports vary; but the fourth bal- 
lot added only six votes to Rampolla’s 
24. Then it became evident that a ma- 
jority of the conclave, or, at least, a 
minority large enough to control the 
election, were in favor of a purely re- 
ligious and non-political Pope, and Car- 
dinal Satolli, former delegate to the 
United States, suggested Cardinal Sarto 
as a compromise candidate. He received 
27 votes on the first ballot, taken on 
Monday morning, 37 on the ballot taken 
in the evening of the same day, and on 
Tuesday, August 4, he was elected unan- 
imously. 

Giuseppe Sarto (now Pope Pius X) 
was born in the little village of Riese, in 
the province of Treviso, on the 2nd of 
June, 1835. Although he is now sixty- 
eight—the exact number of years of his 
predecessor on ascending the papal 
throne—he is said to have all the vigor 
and activity of a man of fifty. He comes 
of a family of poor peasants, but a fam- 
ily noted for the industry and sturdy in- 
dependence of its members. His 
brother, a small storekeeper and post- 
master of his village at a salary of eighty 
dollars a year, when urged to avail him- 
self of the influence of so near and pow- 
erful a relation, is reported to have an- 
swered proudly: “I want nothing except 
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Alley in Vatican Gardens, with Coffee House at End, Where Afternoon Coffee is Served in Summer 


to be what I can make myself.’”’ One of shop. The three unmarried sisters have 
the new Pope’s sisters is a dressmaker, kept house for him in Venice, but the 


another is married to a peddler, and an- mother could not be persuaded to live in 
other to the proprietor of a small wine- the episcopal palace. She was so much 
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not an Italian, how- 
ever, the _ Italian 
Government de- 
clared that no 
exequatur should be 
granted to him un- 
der any condition. 
Another name was 
substituted by the 
Pope, but the new 
nominee met with 
no favor, either 
from the people or 
from the Govern- 
ment. Then = re- 
course was had to 
Sarto, who had 
given proof of great 
tact, politic temper 
and savoir faire 
generallyat Mantua, 
especially in his in- 
tercourse with mem- 








State Carriage, Vatican 


awed by the sight of his very modest 


establishment that she hurried back at 
once to her little cottage. 

Giuseppe owed his early education to 
Dom Bosco, the founder of the Salesian 
order. His precocious intellect and his 
serious turn of mind—his teachers used 
to say of him that he could never have 
been a child—won him admission to the, 
college of Castelfranco. Then, after a 
career of high distinction in the ecclesi- 
astical seminary at Padua, he was or- 
dained a priest at the age of twenty- 
three. He rose, contrary to what seems 
to be a general impression, slowly but 
steadily through the different grades of 
his profession, until, in 1884, he was 
nominated to the important see of Man- 
tua, where the energy and ability of his 
administration, as well as the self-denial 
and austerity of his life, marked him out 
for still higher promotion. 

He was appointed Cardinal in June, 
1893, and was sent, soon after, as patri- 
arch, to Venice. {It is a mistake—a mis- 
take repeated in all the journals—to say 
that Cardinal Sarto was the choice of 
Pope Leo for the Venetian patriarchate. 
The candidate at first selected by the 
\atican for the. post was the General of 
one of the religious orders. As he was 


bers of the royal 
family, who  pos- 
sessed an_ estate 
close to the city. 
There was no opposition at the out- 
set on the part of the Government. 
But an important question arose as 
to the right of patronage. The King 
claimed that, as heir to the Republic 
of Venice, he was privileged to nom- 
inate a candidate to the Holy See. The 
Pope insisted,that this right Lad lapsed 
when Venice lost its independence. 
Commissions were sent to Vienna to in- 
vestigate the archives, but the question 
was never solved. It was a pretty quar- 
rel, altho the matter had no real im- 
portance, as the royal patronage had by 
this time been reduced to a mere fiction 
over nearly all Italy. Cardinal Sarto 
got his exequatur, and the storm that 
set the quiet waters around the Lidda 
raging for a while is now chiefly remark- 
able because it brought him for the first 
time into prominent notice at Rome. He 
showed immense ability and energy in 
safeguarding the rights of the Holy See 
and repelling the assaults of the Italian 
Ministry. He proved also that he could 
be as independent of the Vatican as of 
the Quirinal with respect to questions 
which had to he decided by his own con- 
science as the ultimate tribunal. When 
it was known that King Humbert was 
about to visit Venice, Pope Leo inti- 
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mated to him forcibly that he should 
absent himself from his episcopal city 
on the occasion. The Venetian Patri- 
arch, though comprehending fully: the 
delicacy of the situation, determined not 
to obey. He took the first opportunity to 
pay a formal visit to the Italian mon- 
arch, and explained his position frankly 
and the instructions he had received. 
Some portions of the dialog between 
prince and prelate leaked out and were 
much discussed. The Vatican was dis- 
contented, and Sarto went to Rome to 
justify himself. His vindication of his 
loyalty as a churchman must have been 
eminently satisfactory to Leo, for it is 
believed that after that interview the late 
Pope first entertained the conviction that 
Cardinal Sarto would be his successor. 
The present King of Italy seems to have 
inherited his father’s esteem and affec- 
tion for the Patriarch of Venice. On his 
visits to the city he has issued orders 
that, no matter to whom he was giving 
audience, Cardinal Sarto should be at 
once ushered into his presence on his 
arrival. But the Cardinal, with equal 


good sense and good taste, has always 
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disregarded the entreaties of the court 
ushers, and remained in the anteroom 
until the King’s visitor had taken his 
leave; a mere affair of deportment, but 
perhaps supplying the key to a character 
whose elemental basis is simplicity and 
veracity. His dislike to display of every 
sort was exhibited immediately on his 
accession. He refused flatly to be. car- 
ried to the Sistine Chapel in the sedia 
gestatoria, a breach of ancient custom so 
portentous that to some venerable cham- 
berlains of the Vatican it must have 
foreshadowed the downfall of the 
Papacy or the coming of the Last Judg- 
ment. He took his first walk in the Vat- 
ican Gardens entirely alone and unat- 
tended, creating, it is reported, a feeling 
almost of consternation in the garden- 
ers and workmen, accustomed to see the 
Pontiff accompanied by a long file of at- 
tendants, Swiss Guards and Noble 
Guards, a cortége, one must fancy, better 
adapted to the state than to the comfort 
of the central figure, evidently a dem- 
ocratic Pope, not only in sentiment, but 
in every turn and twist of his mind, and, 
above all, in his habits. From some an- 
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ecdotes recorded of him he would seem, 
like his namesake, to possess the saving 
grace of humor, a priceless gift to every 
one, but especially so to one who will of 
necessity have to meet a great many 
wearisome people. 

We have said little of his administra- 
tion in Venice, but all acquainted with it 
appear to agree in regarding it as fault- 
less. “ He has made Venice the rose- 
garden of the Church,” says one Car- 
dinal. He found the city a seething 
hotbed of anarchy and anti-clericalism ; 
before his patriarchate had lasted a year 
the bridges and quays would be covered 
with cheering crowds whenever he ap- 
peared in his gondola. The liberals were 
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ple; but the destruction by his orders of 
several dubious relics did not shake his 
popularity in the least. 

With all his amenity of manner and 
perfect goodness of heart, it has already 
become evident that Pius X will be as 
intractable on questions of principle as 
either of his two predecessors. The re- 
fusal to give the blessing urbi et orbi 
from the Loggia of Raphael, the refusal 
to notify the Quirinal of his accession, 
and the consequent refusal of the Italian 
Government to allow its officials to take 
any part in celebrating the Pontiff’s ac- 
cession, all foreshadow the attitude of 
the Vatican, at least for some time to 
come. Quirinal and Vatican will still 





The Cardinals who were the leading candidates for the Pontificate on the first ballots. 


as enthusiastic in his favor as the black- 
est of the blacks, proving perhaps that 
whatever irreligion there is in Italy is but 
skin-deep, and due to the faults of many 
of the upper clergy in the past rather 
than to the people. It would take pages 
to enumerate all the changes he intro- 
duced into the organizations for the care 
of the poor and for the education of the 
people. The modern and progressive 
spirit he infused into the numerous in- 
stitutions of his own creation was at first 
rather startling to the worshipers of 
routine ; even they had in the end, how- 
ever, to acknowledge its beneficial re- 
sults. A more daring adventure of Car- 
dinal Sarto was his interference with 
some of the pet superstitions of his peo- 





remain antagonists, involuntary antag- 
onists, but antagonists all the same. 
Both have got into an impasse from 
which there seems to be no issue for 
either. A change of personality on the 
throne of Italy or on the chair of Peter 
may result in an armistice, a temporary 
accommodation, ‘but will not produce a 
reconciliation. The successors of Hum- 
bert and of Leo, in spite of all their good- 
will and personal affection, cannot for- 
get the quarrels of their predecessors, 
cannot even find the terms of a compfo- 
mise acceptable to both the “hostile 
forces. Between Church and State there 
would seem to be only one possible 
modus vivendi: respect for religious lib- 
erty on the part of the State, and a tacit 




















. 
acceptance of facts, which Providence, 
for some dark and inscrutable purpose, 
has allowed to be accomplished, on the 
part of the Church. The Pontificate of 
Leo certainly demonstrated how very 
easily the Vatican can accommodate 
itself to accomplish facts and derive 
the utmost possible advantage from 
them, while at the same time resisting 


.them violently and protesting with hor- 


ror at their unspeakable iniquity. 

The new Pontiff, then, will protest 
against the loss of the temporal Pap- 
acy. Such protests have now become 
traditional, and may continue down 
through the century. But the Vati- 
can’s relations with Italy will continue 
to be endurable. There will be no open 
rupture, and there will be no ostensible 
reconciliation. The essential point of 
the situation is that there will be a sort 
of acceptance, a recognition, of mutual 
independence. Piux X will have fewer 
entanglements to fetter his action than 
had Leo XIII.. He can lend himself 
more easily to a combinazione, one of 
those very practical combinations al- 
ways so dear to the subtle heart of the 
Italian diplomat, and which can create 
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order, or something that looks like or- 
der which does quite as well, out of the 
most chaotic of political chaoses. 

Yet it cannot but be unfortunate 
that this interminable duel should go 
on forever between Pontiff and King. 
As long as Rome continues to be the 
centralized brain of a world-wide 
moral power, there must exist between 
it and the Papacy the very closest com- 
munity of interests, materially as well 
as morally, for the amount of money 
drawn yearly from the coffers of pil- 
grims and travelers to the Vatican is 
incalculable. It is particularly unfor- 
tunate for the House of Savoy, exposed 
to attacks from many different quar- 
ters and especially from the rising tide 
of socialism. It may well fear to be re- 
placed in a not very distant future, 
legally or brutally, as the case may be, 
by some more radical form of govern- 
ment. The stability of the French Re- 
public for a period of over thirty-twe 
years points, if it continue to grow 
firmer and firmer, toward the creation, 
or attempts at the creation, of a repub- 
lic in other European countries. 


Wasuincton, D. C, 


The Signature and Coat-of-Arms of Pope Pius X as a Cardinal 
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Flower and Soul 


By Clinton Scollard 


THus saith the flower: 
“T wait the perfect hour ; 
Then will I wake, 

And into blossom break, 
Bright-wooed and won 
By my deliverer, sun!” 


My soul saith: “ Like the flower, 
I wait the perfect hour ; 

Then out of gloom 

Into ecstatic bloom 

I shall be straightway won 

By Faith’s bright sun!” 


Cuinton, N.Y. 
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in New Zealand 


By Edward Tregear 


[A short while ago a surprising number of papers throughout the country announced the forthcoming 
failure of compulsory arbitration in New Zealand, owing to the growing dissatisfaction with it both by 


the employers and employed. 


itself, were published even more widely in England than here. 


These gloomy reports, which appeared to emanate from New Zealand 


Although we said at the time that we 


believed the charges were false, we wrote to Mr. Tregear, who as New Zealand Commissioner of Labor 
ought to know more about the situation than any one else, to tell just what the feeling was in New, 


Zealand in regard to compulsory arbitration. 
out to be trve.—EDITOR. } 


T appears at first difficult to ascertain 
the true position of industrial affairs 
in New Zealand on account of the 

widely differing statements sent forth 
by writers within the colony. This diffi- 
culty, of course, only occurs to those 
people abroad who endeavor to gauge 
the situation by comparing such contra- 
dictory reports; within the colony itself 
there is no possibility of doubting on the 
subject so far as the public opinion goes. 
On one side there is an enormous ma- 
jority of the people in favor of the legis- 
lation which has had, in their eyes, such 
potency for good; on the other side a 
minority exists, in the main part com- 
posed of those whose abodes in districts 
far removed from centers of economic 
activity and whose pursuit of agricul- 
tural or pastoral avocations render them 
careless of the influences which affect 
industrial movements. To the minority, 
however, belongs also a smaller body of 
active opponents of all labor legislation, 
the extreme individualists who insist 
upon the right of every man “ to run his 
business as he likes,” and this division 
of the population has some_ very in- 
defatigable and not very scrupulous pen- 
men in its service. To their efforts it is 
owing that the difficulty arises in the 
minds of investigators at a distance as to 
the true position, and it is due entirely 
to the unpatriotic and misleading attitude 
assumed by such writers that an article 
like the present has to be issued. 

Before descending to detail, it may. be 
as well to briefly review the general posi- 
tion of the colony in industrial matters. 
Ten years ago it was loudly asserted that 
“ Capital will be driven away ” and gen- 
eral commercial ruin follow if effect 
should be given to the proposed labor 
legislation. Since that time measures 
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We are glad that our previous!y expressed belief turns 


exceeding the wildest flights then pro- 
jected have been passed through Par- 
liament and found their way to the stat- 
ute book. Yet the career of the colony 
has been one of advancing and exceed- 
ing prosperity. The act considered as by 
far the most experimental and dangerous 
of the whole brood, the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, has in- 
finitely justified the hopes of its pro- 
moters. Under its egis we have seen 
the number of factory workers expand 
from 29,000 in 1895 to 59,000 in 1903. 
In five years the annual wages paid in 
factories increased from $9,537,960 to 
$15,472,805. Our exports last year rose 
25 per cent. on those of the. previous 
year, advancing from $60,790,130 to 
$75,873,695 in the twelve months. So 
the detractors of labor legislation shift 
their ground. We are to be terrified no 
more by the cry, “ Capital will be driven 
away.” That poor bogy~ of escaping 
capital has been exposed to the light of 
day in too effective a manner. Now the 
bode is changed to “ The good times 
have come in spite of you; and your leg- 
islation (especially the Arbitration Act), 
which is successful in fine weather, wil: 
never survive the day of industrial 
storm.” 

It is only fair argument to adduce 
reasons for considering that the good 
times did not evolve from “a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms,” but resulted from 
a wise and far-seeing policy. The Land 
for Settlement Act broke up the large 
estates and partitioned them among pro- 
ducers. The Advances to Settlers Act 
gave the struggling farmer cheap money 
borrowed abroad by the Government, al- 
lowed him to free his neck from smother- 
ing mortgages at high rates of interest, 
and brought prosperity to thousands of 

















homes. Markets were sought for; wool, 
flax, butter, frozen mutton and other 
products were graded or in some way 
assisted; lines of steamers were sub- 
sidized, and all this by the Ministry on 
behalf of the people, output being stimu- 
lated and commerce encouraged by every 
thinkable device. If the colony has re- 
sponded to the efforts of its leaders, and 
if the large increase in exports, in manu- 
factures and in revenue has become un- 
deniable even by our bitterest opponents, 
can it be truly said that this has arrived 
by chance and in spite of “ advanced leg- 
islation ” ? 

As to the bulk of the statutes grouped 
u.der the name of Labor Laws, most of 
them have reached an impregnable posi- 
tion. The acts dealing with Factories, 
Shops and Offices, Truck, Workmen’s 
Compensation for Accident, Old Age 
Pensions, Mining, Shipping and Sea- 
men, Domestic Servants Registry, Shear- 
ers’ Accommodation, etc., have been ac- 
cepted in their principle universally 
among us. It is only an outlying section 
or two of such measures which at times 
invite a stray shot from the shapshoot- 
ers of the enemy. The Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, however, 
is still considered as the key-position of 
the industrial conflict, and against its 
front is poured all the ammunition the 
opponents of liberal legislation have to 
spare. But this ammunition has to be 
used at very long range; indeed, most 
of it is fired at us from magazines and 
newspapers in England and the United 
States; with the curious result that it 
does much damage in the place where 
the gun is discharged, while the missile 
is harmless when it reaches the colony 
at which it is aimed. 

The Arbitration Act has now been in 
force about nine years. During the two 
or three years succeeding its initiation 
little use was made of it, except that the 
workers slowly formed themselves into 
industrial unions, while the employers 
stood aside in haughty immobility. The 
position has long since changed. It was 
soon found by employers that the ad- 
vantage given to labor by organization 
under the act was too great to be met 
by individual effort or collective disdain. 
The forces of labor now encounter op- 
position from associations of employers 
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as thoroughly disciplined and as well 
officered as their own. There are at pres- 
ent registered in New Zealand 97 Indus- 
trial Unions of Employers and 274 In- 
dustrial Unions of Workers. No trade 
of any consequence exists in the colony 
which is not working either under an 
Industrial Agreement or under an Award 
of the Arbitration Court. The general 
effect of the act has been to promote 
stability of business and confidence in 
undertaking contracts, to raise wages, to 
shorten working hours and prevent un- 
necessary overtime, to eliminate the 
“sweater,” and encourage legitimate, 
honest competition in trade. That such 
effects have been wrought is no doubt a 
subject of congratulation to those who 
regard the welfare of the greatest num- 
ber as the most desirable of advantages, 
but it can be easily understood that such 
results have not been reached except 
through a storm of calumny and mis- 
representation from those whose deter- 
mination to have their own way with 
their-men and with their competitors, 
without regard for others, makes them 
impatient of control or direction. 

The duties of the Arbitration Court 
are not confined to making awards in 
cases of industrial disputes. Much of 
the time of the court is occupied hearing 
applications alleging breaches of awazd, 
and a lesser portion of time is spent in 
deciding cases under “The Workers’ 
Compensation for Accident Act.” Three 
volumes containing the texts of recom- 
mendations of Conciliation Boards, 
Awards, Decisions, etc., of the Arbitra- 
tion Court have been published by the 
Department of Labor, and form the work 
of reference necessary to the investigator 
engaged in the study of the operations of 
the act. That the act has again and 
again had to be amended in detail is the 
subject of frequent taunts from its op- 
ponents; but it will be admitted by im- 
partial critics that in the nature of things 
such amendment must.be necessary in 
regard to a measure finding no precedent 
in legislation, and having to meet new 
points of difficulty as they appear in the 
rise and fall of industrial and economic 
tides. 

The main object of the act was, as is 
well known, to prevent the loss and dis- 
aster to the whole community formerly 
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caused by strikes and lock-outs; so far 
this has been successfully achieved. In 
spite of the studied and systematic ef- 
forts to misrepresent abroad the results 
of the act, there has been no attempt at 
a strike or lock-out in New Zealand dur- 
ing the last nine years that. has not in- 
stantly been suppressed by the operations 
of the act. If I have quoted figures 
showing the direct advance in wages and 
in business generally, who shall count 
the enormous indirect gain to the whole 
community through the cessation of the 
strike, and of the trade paralysis which 
is an inevitable effect of active industrial 
warfare? Who shall reckon the moral 
advantages accruing from the abolition 
of constant recrimination and dispute be- 
tween employer and worker as to wages, 
hours, holidays, etc., the loss of temper, 
the irritation caused by instability of in- 
come, the antagonistic class feeling de- 
veloped by incessant demand and rejec- 
tion? These mental gains may be re- 
garded by the superficial as mere inci- 
dentals, as sentimental fancies foreign to 
the conduct of real business, because 
their value cannot be appraised in terms 
of dollars and cents; but to the thinker. 
they will appear as actual, if intangible, 
advantages tending to that tranquil peace 
of mind which not only makes for ef- 
fectiveness and prosperity, but is in it- 
self the most valuable asset that success 
can bring to the victor. “ The rest is all 
but leather and prunello.” 

Much has been made of a so-called 
lock-out in the Auckland furniture trade 
in March last. Doubtless the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT have heard it alluded 
to and explained until weary of refer- 
ence to this minnow posing as a whale. 
Suffice it to say that when the dispute 
was referred to the Arbitration Court it 
was decided after a long and patient 
examination that there had been no lock- 
out, that the employers had been within 
their rights and had not broken the 
court’s award in discharging a small 
minority of their men who could not 
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earn the new minimum wage decreed by 
the court. The right of an individual 
master to discharge an individual work- 
man if unsuitable, or the right of a work- 
man to change his employer, were two 
issues not brought into question. The 
sole point on which the decision of the 
court was asked was whether the em- 
ployers had acted in combination in dis- 
charge of their men, and, if they had, to 
declare the action a breach of award. 
The court held that according to the evi- 
dence adduced there had been no agree- 
ment or combination to discharge men, 
and therefore the case was dismissed. 
The men found other employers (of 
course at the increased minimum wage 
rate) ; the dispute, such as it was, faded 
away before the search-light of judicial 
investigation, and a trouble which might 
perhaps, under the old system, through 
sympathy, have entangled in its evil 
meshes every trade union and every 
branch of business in the colony, came 
to a peaceful end. The dispute disclosed 
anew the beneficent workings of the so- 
called “compulsory arbitration,’ and 
those who prematurely rejoiced over the 
failure of advanced legislation have had 
to confess that rifles, boycotts, injunc- 
tions, armed pickets and the starvation 
of families could scarcely have produced 
a more satisfactory termination. 

This, then, is the state of affairs in the 
colony. For an outlay of some $10,000 
a year—less than the cost of one day’s 
loss and destruction to the community 
over a single strike—we have industrial 
peace and commercial security. Here 
trade disputes assume no more impor- 
tance in the public mind than do the or- 
dinary civil law cases reported in the 
morning newspaper. The people of the 
colony generally can afford to smile when 
they see reflected from foreign lands the 
distorted image of their industrial posi- 
tion as it appears in the valuable letters 
of “Our Own Correspondent” to the 
conservative press. 

WELLINGTON, New ZEALAND. 
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A STORY OF A KENTUCKY FEUD 
By Eva Elizabeth Luke 


” 
HE old man was “cooning” for 
fish. 

With his cotton shirt open at the 
neck, the sleeves turned back above the 
elbows, revealing arms sun-burned and 
sinewy, and an old straw “ Jimmy,” its 
brim torn and hanging, crowning his 
grizzled head, he stood knee deep in the 
waters of Panther Creek, and with a long 
sharp-pointed stick probed into the crev- 
ices of the great rocks, catching with his 
naked hand the shining fish as they darted 
out. Further up the stream a tow-head- 
ed boy was similarly engaged. 

The spot was romantically beautiful. 
The creek, deep and dark, flowed slowly 
and noiselessly between banks which, 
rising abruptly from the water’s edge, 
reached a hight of sixty, seventy and in 
some places one hundred feet; great 
shelving precipices of rock and slate, in 
the crevices of which ferns, wild flowers 


ob delicate hue, tangled vines and small 


trees found lodgment. It was early 
morning, but scarcely a ray of sunlight 
penetrated the deep ravine, and not a 
ripple flecked the surface of the placid 
stream, so placid that it reflected the out- 
lines of the graceful ferns and the arch 
of blue sky far overhead. 

There was no sound save the calls of 
the birds, the drones of insects and the 
splash of a kingfisher, who industriously 
plied his vocation from the limb of an 
overhanging dogwood, which every now 
and then showered down a mass of snowy 
petals. Some little distance below where 
the old man stood a brook emptied itself 
into the creek. Its way had, hundreds 
of years ago, been cut through the solid 
rock, which now rose high on either 
side, its surface white with the blossoms 
of a clambering vine. 

Along the bed of this stream a snipe 
was lazily wading, diving its long bill 
down in search of his morning meal, the 
only sign of life in sight until a man 
peered cautiously around a bend a little 
way up the brook and then crept steath- 
ily down its pebbly bottom, an old, un- 


kempt man, who carried a gun on his 
shoulder. The bird, frightened at the 
approach of a stranger, uttered a warn- 
ing cry and rose in the air. The old man 
in the creek noted the bird’s cry, but 
being intent on the catch of an unusually 
big bass, waited a moment before look- 
ing around, and when he did so no one 
was in sight. The man with the gun had 
crept as noiselessly as a cat onto a ledge 
of rock and then into the branches of a 
tree which overhung the water. 

The “cooning” went on again, the 
old man moving down the stream, only 
stopping occasionally to squirt a few 
streams of tobacco shoreward. Long 
practice had made him an adept, and the 
streams never fell short of their aim. 
Then, taking a dirty red handkerchief 
from the crown of his old hat, he would 
wipe his stained whiskers, replace the 
handkerchief, give his hat a pull, and 
with renewed energy turn to the “ coon- 
ing ” again. 

Some time had passed in this way, and 
he had reached the rocks directly under 
a big cottonwood, when, bending over, 
his back toward the shore, the top of his 
pointed stick just touching the water, he 
paused. It seemed hours to him, but it 
was barely a second, that he remained in 
that position. Then, raising his great 
body, his eyes thrilling with wild passion, 
his hand trembling from suppressed emo- 
tion, he took a step toward the shore, 
where his gun lay ready, when his prog- 
ress was arrested by wild screams from 
Jonah, the tow-headed fisherman afore- 
said. 

The boy was leaping up and down in 
the water, screaming with all his might, 
his right hand tightly grasping the mid- 
dle of a huge water moccasin. With an 
oath, and “ Jony, let go that thah thing, 
or’l lamm th’ life aout uv ye,” the old 
man rushed up the creek at his boy, the 
long stick in his uplifted hand. Jonah, 
thus admonished, “ let go,” and flung out 
his arm with such violence that the snake 
landed on the other side of the creek, 
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frightening a flock of birds who were 
taking their morning bath in the shallow 
pools on the rocks. 

With a grim smile at the ludicrousness 
of the scene, the old man retraced his 
steps and, reaching the brook’s mouth, 
carefully eyed the bank, where, however, 
no living soul was visible. 

Jonah, who had had no notion of re- 
peating history, had crept whimpering 
out of the water, and sat upon the rocks. 

The old man turned to him and 
drawled out : 

“ Wall, Jony, I reckons that thah baskit 
is full ’nuff to do yoh ma foh a day, enny- 
how. ’Spose now that ye tote it home 
and rest up yoh narves a spell. Nex’ 
time I’ll take Lige ’r Punch, ’r sum un 
that won’t go into re-al fits oveh a lettle 
mocysin. Go on, sonny, I’m goin’ squir- 
rel huntin’.” 

Jonah looked reluctant. Squirrel hunt- 
ing in the cool woods was more to his 
taste than “ cooning ” with such startling 
results, but he obeyed without a word, 
only glancing back once in a while with 
a wistful look. 

The old man did not move until the 
boy was out of sight ; then he shouldered 
his gun and began to climb the steep 
ascent of the bank, holding on to roots 
and trees. All morning and until late 
in the afternoon he roamed through the 
woods and over the cliffs, looking into 
every nook and sheltered spot with which 
sixty-five years’ experience had made 
him familiar, but found no trace of any 
human being. At last, when the sun 
was getting low, he brought down two 
squirrels, and, slinging them over his 
shoulder, started for home. On his face 
was a look of unrest, of unsatisfied de- 
sire; within his being there burned the 
fire of twenty-five years of unquenched 
hatred. 

He had seen the face of his life-long 
enemy in the waters of the creek, and 
was not able to determine whether it was 
man or spirit. 

It was quite sundown when the old man 
reached his home. The house was 
perched high on the creek cliffs, and, 
looking toward it from the valley, it 
seemed almost in the clouds. It had 
originally been a double log cabin, but 
was now weather boarded and had one 
room built on top, reached by a ladder 
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from the outside. The doors were open 
and there was a smell of frying fish. 
Two or three big dogs slunk out of the 
passageway between the rooms and ran 
yelping to meet their master. The dogs 
brought ovt a half-dozen children, all 


.bare-footed and tow-headed, and a tall. 


big-boned woman appeared at one of the 
doors, meat fork in hand, 

After the evening meal was over the 
old man filled his pipe and sat down on 
the door-step for his nightly smoke. The 
events of the day brought up a train of 
recollections, and as the blue smoke 
curled in waves around his head many 
faces and scenes of other days rose be- 
fore him. 

He saw himself and another—boys 
just home from the Confederate army— 
boys who had sworn fidelity to each 
other, and. had fished and hunted and 
even courted together. Never should 
he forget the day they had quarreled. 
He could not help a feeling of sorrow 
even yet, but it was mean of Sam to kill 
his favorite coon dog; he wished he had 
that coon dog this very minute. He had 
been the best coon dog he had ever seen, 
and for Sam, of all people, to kill him! 
Why didn’t he tell him he was catching 
his chickens? Then he remembered the 
quarrels that had followed, culminating 
in a terrible feud, in which his brothers 
were involved and all the families of 
each, no less than himself and Sam. And 
then, blotting everything else from 
memory, came that other day, when, with 
his young wife and his brother, he had 
gone to the county fair and met again 
his old chum—now enemy. He never 
could tell how it happened—he had 
meant that it should not—but somehow 
the feud broke out again, and almost be- 
fore he knew it his youngest brother lay 
dead at his feet. Despite his years he 
could yet feel the crazed impulse with 
which he sprang toward the murderer, 
his wife clinging to him, piteously beg- 
ging him not to shoot, when from some- 
where—he knew not where, for many 
men were shooting—came a shot which 
—Oh, God, how hard it was, tho so 
many years had passed—which struck 
her. A mist rose before his eyes as her 
face seemed to rise in the curling smoke. 
her face as he had seen it in the weeks of 
agony and pain that followed, and on that 
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last day, when the yellow clay had closed 
over it forever. He took the pipe from 
his mouth and laid it on his knee. 
Vengeance he had sworn to have over 
that mound of earth—vengeance, tho it 
took all his life to accomplish it. But 
his enemy seemed to have slipped com- 
pletely out of existence. Long years 
had passed in the search and he had 
grown old and gray without finding the 
slightest trace of his whereabouts. And 
now the face in the creek to-day. Had 
his enemy been within his reach, or was 
this a spirit from the unknown world? 

It was growing dusk. The murmur 
of the creek sounded far below. The 
frogs began their evening calls, and an 
owl hooted in a tree near by. Down by 
the fence he could hear the voice of Jonah 
relating for the hundredth time the story 
of the morning. The old man was think- 
ing of turning in for the night and let- 
ting the morrow solve his problem, when 
his wife came round the corner of the 
house and stood before him. She was 
his third wife, and tho not the mother of 
any of his children, was a simple, good- 
hearted soul, who treated them kindly, 
kept his house, cooked his meals, and 
planted and hoed the garden, while he 
fished and hunted and made long trips 
after his enemy. He knew now that she 
wanted something, but waited for her to 
speak. She stood silent a moment pull- 
ing at her apron, then, seeing that he 
waited, said quietly: 

“Abneh, Rosy wants to go to the 
moonlight to-night. It’s th’ fust uv th’ 
season, ye know. It’s at Ras Bean’s.” 

The old man blew out two long puffs 
of smoke, then deliberately took his pipe 
out of his mouth and, raising his right 
hand, said slowly: 

“Lizy Ann, ye go back an’ tell Rosy 
not t’ dare go to enny moonlight this 
side uv that room up thah. Do ye hear? 
Call th’ brats an’ put ’em to bed.” 

His wife went away without a word 
and soon all was quiet in the house. The 
old man, however, did not move. He 
had a notion that Rosy had not obeyed 
him. She had given in too easily. 
There was generally a scene, and general- 
ly he it was that gave in, for Rosy was 
the child of his beloved. His heart 
softened a little as he thought of her 
beauty, and how she would be missed at 
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the “ moonlight,” for she was the belle 
of the section. Then it occurred to him 
that he had been too hasty; it was not 
right to spoil her pleasure if Sam had 
come back and he was worried. He 
would’ go and tell Rosy she could go: 
that he would saddle the brown mare 
and take her himself. 

He got up and mounted the stairs to 
his girls’ room. Two heads were in one 
bed, but in the other one pillow was va- 
cant. Rosy was not there, and the gen- 
eral confusion of ribbons and clothing 
showed that she had dressed carefully. 
Rosy had gone to the “ moonlight ” with- 
out his consent. It was a daring thing 
to do, but he could not feel angry toward 
her. Indeed, there was a sort of secret 
pride in his heart. She had so much 
spirit. He thought a moment. | He 
would go, too. He would frighten Rosy 
and teach her a little lesson. Then he 
would bring her home (he wondered how 
she had gone) and protect her if any of 
the young chaps proved too attentive, as 
they often did. He went down the 
steps, got on his horse, and had just 
reached the valley when the moon peeped 
over the horizon. 

The “moonlight” was in full blast 
when he arrived. From a space of about 
fifty feet square in the big meadow in 
front of the house the sod had been cut 
and the place filled in with tanbark. 
Rows of Chinese lanterns strung on 
wires lighted the place, and all around 
were rude benches for those who wished 
to rest between dances, or were simply 
lookers on. At one side was a lemonade 
stand, where a rushing business was 
being done. It was gaily decorated with 
flags and bunting, and here pink lem- 
onade, pop, ginger ale, good old Bour- 
bon, peanuts, popcorn balls, peppermints, 
candy kisses, sticks of horehound, liquor- 
ice and monkey boxes were for sale. 

At the other side of the tanbark square, 
in a high farm wagon, was the band, 
which ground out a succession of wild, 
jerky strains. A country boy scraped on 
the fiddle, and another twanged the 
guitar ; a man from the city played on the 
bass viol, and a German, who had no con- 
trol of his eyeballs, and who, when try- 
ing to look due north, was apt to look 
due south, sounded the flute. A man 
who had long ago become a professional 
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in his art was calling the dances in a voice 
that could be heard over the hills. 

“ Slute yoh ladies! Corners! Partnehs! 
Side couples fohwad! End couples 
fohwad! Change an’ dance! Do, C, Do, 
Ev’ybody dance! Bird in a cage an’ all 
han’s roun’! Balance all, bow to yoh 
patnehs! 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 in a buggy, 
an’ all han’s roun’! Now git yoh lettle 
gal, and A L L off to the Worl’s Faih! 
BLACKSNAKE! Eight purty 
gals to the centeh, and gents all ’roun’. 
Now ev’ybody dance! Kiss her, Bud, 
she won't care.” 

Kicking and hopping and jumping, the 
young folks followed his calls, and the 
air was so thick with the tanbark that one 
could scarcely see, and breathing was 
difficult. 

The dancers were a goodly company. 
The girls, without an exception, were in 
lawns and white, much beruffled and be- 
decked with colored ribbons. The boys, 
big awkward fellows, had -a_ special 
plaster of grease on their hair, wore tight 
“pants” and gorgeous neckties. A city 
young man from one of the camping 
parties in the neighborhood danced in 
the throng, wearing white duck trousers, 
greatly to the amusement of the country 
youths, who nudged each other, made 
foolish remarks and looked “ daggers” 
whenever he succeeded in securing some 
fair country maid for a dance. 

On the outside a large crowd had 
gathered to watch the dancers and shout 
remarks. One young man sat dejected- 
ly ona bench. He had brought his best 
girl to the “ moonlight ” and had not been 
able to have a single dance with her. The 
boys, knowing “ how stuck ” he was, had 
so contrived that he was left without an 
opportunity to ask her. Near him was 
a girl, whose black eyes gave out fiery 
sparks as she watched her rival dancing 
with “her young man.” Finally, unable 
to endure the agony any longer, she 
jumped up, forcibly detached the girl, and 
danced away with the frightened youth, 
a gleam of triumph in her eyes. “ Now 
she’s got ’im! Hol’ ’im tight, Katy,” 
yelled a bystander. 

On the outskirts of the throng the old 
man stationed himself, looking for Rosy. 
It was not hard to find her. There she 
was, her black eyes sparkling, a red spot 
glowing on either cheek, dancing with— 
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could he believe his eyes ?——he took a step 
nearer—yeh, dancing with the son of his 
old enemy! For a moment a sort of 
something between anger and amaze- 
ment filled his soul. He moved through 
the crowd until he stood on the inner 
edge of the circle about the dancers. 
Rosy was coming toward him! He 
waited for her, and as he waited he saw 
a man step out of the crowd on the other 
side and raise a gun. He saw the aim! 
He was powerless to move! The face in 
the creek had not been a ghost! Rosy 
came nearer! She reached him! The 
man pulled the trigger! Rosy’s partner 
sprang between them, and two shots rang 
out! 

In a second fifty revolvers flashed and 
fifty women screamed. A stampede took 
place and wild confusion reigned, but 
above all the tumult could be heard the 
voice of the German, he of the rolling 
eyeballs: ‘“ Ach, mein Gott in Himmell, 
[am kilt, Iam kilt! Dese blarsted Kain- 
tuckians! What for do I come to dese 
accursed blace? ” 

The young men, “ with unusual brav- 
ery,” made for the wood pasture on the 
left, and the girls, “ to a woman,” ran for 
the gate leading into the Beans’ yard. 
Finding the press too great here, and 
fearing instant death if they waited, they 
raced down the lane and, raising their 
skirts, vaulted over a high rail fence into 
a field beyond. 

When the tanbark cleared away not 
one of all the crowd was in sight. Ras 
Bean stood sorrowfully surveying the 
wreck and muttering curses against the 
men who had spoiled his chance for a 
“ big haul ” on the “ moonlight.” Chairs, 
benches and tables were overturned and 
broken, and the lemonade stand was a 
mass of kindling wood. His wares were 
scattered, and a stream of fluid from an 
overturned tub dyed the ground and 
would have made a stranger believe that 
forty people had lost their lifeblood. On 
a bench the German, still shrieking, was 
stretched out. The first shot had grazed 
the tip of his ear, and the sight of the 
blood had caused him to believe that he 
was mortally wounded, and no amount of 
persuasion could convince him other- 
wise; but with his eyeballs rolling in 
every direction so rapidly that it made 
one dizzy to look at him, he kept on 

















shrieking out in broken English about 
“ dese accursed Kaintucky.” 

After a time the youths, one by one, 
came out of the woods and from behind 
trees, and, finding their respective girls, 
got into their buggies and rode away in 
silence. 

No one saw the man who had done the 
shooting, and only one person had seen 
“three men an’ a gal go flyin’ down the 
pike s’f th’ devil wuz afteh ’em.” 

In a little wood a short way down the 
roads from the Beans’, in a cleared space 
where the moon shone down on them, 
were the four principals in the little 
drama just enacted. The old man leaned 
with his back against a tree. His enemy 
stood in front of him, his arms resting 
on his long gun. Rosy’s partner, young 
Tom, lay on the ground between them, 
where he had fallen exhausted from his 
run, and kneeling at his side, her white 
dress stained with his blood, was Rosy, 
gently bathing his wound and speaking 
endearing words. 

The old men faced each other quietly. 
After a while Abner spoke. 

“Wall,” he said, “ ye tried it agin an’ 
failed.” 

The other spoke. 

“ Abneh,” he said, “ ye’ve hunted me 
nigh onto twen’y yeahs, an’ now I reckons 
ye’ve got me. I’ve bin most ev’ywhah 
sence I lef’ hum. Down in the mount- 
ings in Ten’nysee an’ Karliny foh yeahs 
an’ ofentimes right undeh yoh fingehs, 
but ye nevah cotched me. Then I got 
tired an’ went aout west, an’ lived with 
th’ cowboys and’ then with the Injuns. 
They treated me like quality, an’ I liked 
th’ life well nuff, but I wanted to see 
my boy, heah, an’ longed so foh hum. 
Then I heard ’bout the Govnah trubble, 
an’ I lowed to come hum, see my boy, an’ 
fit on one side or t’other, ’cause I heard 
there wuz goin to be sharp fitin, an’ git 
kilt. an’ rest in ol’ Kaintucky groun’. I 
luv ol’ Kaintuck, an’ I couldn’t bar th’ 
thought uv dyin’ way aout thah ’mongst 
them big mountings. An’ so I cum back, 


but when I got heah, I foun’ th’ chance . 


uv fitin’ bout the Govnah trubble all gone 
long ago. An’ Abneh, this mornin’ I 
wuz up on the’ big cottonwood, oveh 
whah ye wuz a fishin’, an’ had ye at my 
mercy foh an hour, mebbe. I went thah, 
Abneh, to see ye, cause I remembehed 
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how we usen to ‘coon’ in that very spot. 
When ye saw my shadder, I thought I 
wuz a gonner, but while ye ran afteh yoh 
kid, I cleared aout. An’ then befoh the’ 
moonlight, I saw my boy an’ he begged 
me with teahs in his eyes to go away oveh 
to Injianny, said he’d sen’ me money to 
take cah uv me the rest uv my life, which 
would have bin short, cause he an’ yoh 
gal wuz sweet on each otheh, an’ he 
know’d he couldn’t nevah got yoh con- 
sent ef I stayed roun’ heah. I promised, 
but I wanted to see th’ moonlight. It 
brought back ol’ days, Abneh, when you 
and me wuz young and danced with our 
gals at moonlights. An’ when I see yoh 
gal, she looked so much like anotheh one 
I couldn’t go away. You nevah knew 
I loved heh, too, did ye, Abneh? An’ 
Abneh, I never fihed that shot that killed 
heh. Before Heaven, an’ as a dyin’ man, 
I swear. Then when I seen you comin’ 
at them, I lowed ye’d kill my boy, and 
befoh I know’d what I wuz doing’ I fihed 
an’ then wondehed why God didn’t strike 
me dead, when I seen my own boy stag- 
ger. Now I’m heah, an’ I’m ready to 
die. I’m tired uv travelin’. I’ve got 
nowhah to lay my head, an’ I’ve kilt my 
only boy. I desarve to die, but fust, Ab- 
neh, won’t ye shake han’s, rememberin’ 
them days when we drunk from the same 
canteen, an’ gnawed on one crust, an’ fit 
the Yanks?” 

He stretched out his hand, but the old 
man said: “ Wait, Sam.” 

The other dropped his arm with a dis- 
appointed look. 

“‘ Shoot.then, Abneh,” he said. 

But the old man did not raise his gun. 

“Sam,” he said, “ ye murdered my 
brotheh, ye murdered my wife, even tho 
ye mayn’t hev fihed that shot that kilt 
heh, an’ now ye are yoh own son’s mur- | 
derer. On heh grave I made a solemn 
vow to heh an’ him that I’d meet an’ 
reckon with ye, an’ I’ll keep that vow. 
I’ve trained my eye an’ han’ foh many a 
day foh this minute, till I’m known as th’ 
best shot in Kaintuck. I could shoot th’ 
hat off’n yoh head, an’ not hut ye, so it 
’ell all be oveh quick.” 

He raised his gun and pulled the trig- 
ger. Rosy sprang to her feet and 
clutched his arm, but it was too late. 
When the smoke cleared away it dis- 
closed Abner’s old enemy standing still, 
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but with a bullet hole through the crown 
of his old felt hat. The old man had 
proved his marksmanship. He laid down 
his gun and reached out his hand. 

“Now Sam,” he said, “I'll shake. 
I’ve done my duty. I aimed true, but 
sumhow I’m gettin’ ol’, or mebbe I’m 
narvous.” There was a twinkle in his 
eye. “My shot went wild. Rosy,” as 
the girl clung to him hysterically, “ what 
do you want?” 


The 
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Her arms were about his neck, her soft 
lips against his rough cheek. 

“Pa,” she said, “Tom’s all right. 
He’ll git well, and, pa, say ye’ll forgive 
me, and give us your blessin’. Tom an’ 
me got married to-night, pa.” 

And the moon riding high told no tales 
as she saw the old man brush away a 
tear and, laying his daughter’s hand in 
her husband’s, mutter, “ God bless ye, 
Tom, ye saved my life.” 

JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 
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Mother 


of Culture 


By Marion B. 


| Mrs. Langzettel conducts one of the most successful kindergartens in New York City. 


B. Langzettel 


Not only 


is her kindergarten equipped with every appliance for putting in practice Froebel’s theories, but there 
are even lecture courses for the mothers of the little children.—Eprror. } 


VEN to-day we find people who 
claim that the kindergarten is all 
very well for the child of the poor, 

but not at all a necessity for the child of 
the rich. These people conceive of the kin- 
dergarten as a philanthropic rather than 
an educational institution, and hence fail 
to grasp its deeper import. 

Three great thoughts of the last cen- 
tury are fast helping us to understand 
more truly the real meaning of Froebel’s 
philosophy. I refer to the ideas of evo- 
lution, the lengthening of the period of 
infancy and the spiritual destiny of man. 
The theory of evolution, which in Froe- 
bel’s time had hardly been formulated, 
has now become the ground work of all 
intelligent thinking. 

Those of you who are familiar with 
Drummond’s “ Ascent of Man” will re- 
member with what a graphic touch he 
traces the steps out of savagery into 
motherhood. How, the personal tie once 
formed, tenderness, carefulness, sym- 
pathy and love are gradually evolved in 
the evolution of the family. He says: 


“No greater day ever dawned for evolu- 
tion than this on which the first human child 
was born, for there entered then into the world 
the one thing needed to complete the ascent 





of man—a tutor for the affections. To create 
motherhood and all that enshrines itself in 
that holy word required a human child. The 
only thing that remains now is to arrange 
that they shall both be kept in that school as 
long as it is possible to detain them, and the 
next effort of evolution is to lengthen out 
these schooldays and give affection time to 
grow.” 


To John Fiske are we indebted for 
another most beautiful contribution— 
namely, the meaning of this lengthening 
of the period of infancy. The child is to 
surpass all previous efforts and become 
a spiritual being, hence in this longer 
period of infancy he is to perfect the 
machinery which shall place him at the 
summit of creation. Fiske* says: 

“ As we rise in the scale of civilization the 
period of infancy lengthens, step by step, until 
in the case of the most highly educated man, 
where adjustments must be made to a wide 
range of intellectual environment, the age of 
tutelage extends for almost a quarter of 2 
century. The use of this to morals, the re- 
actions, especially upon the mother, are too 
obvious to dwell upon.” 


And with the understanding of this 
period of early infancy shall come a 


* Spiritual Destiny of Man,” by John Fiske. 











clearer vision of the possibilities of moth- 
erhood. 

Our growing interpretation of educa- 
tion is well voiced by Hamilton W. Mabie 
when he says: 

“ Education is a process by which man 
comes into possession of his own nature, and 
into real and fruitful relations with the world 
around him.” 





Froebel says: 

“Education consists in leading man as a 
thinking, intelligent being, growing into self- 
consciousness, to a pure and unsullied, con- 
scious and free representation of the inner law 
of divine unity.” 

Unity, law and self-activity were Froe- 
bel’s watchwords. 
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within, she finds new impulses surging 
through her heart in response to the 
needs of childhood, and a new determi- 
nation to be more, that she may give 
more. Looking upward she prayed: 


“Oh, Father God—life of all life, 

Love of all love— 

In whom we have our being, 
Live and move, 

Let this thy life flow undefiled 
Within our child, 

That we may be 
Bound ever closer in thy love 

To him and thee.” 


The kindergarten has come to help the 
mother by showing her the manner of 










Life in its every | ; 
phase was to him © 

governed by law. In 
the crystal he found 
each solution crys- 
tallizing true to a 
certain form. In the 
plant he found num- 
ber and color gov- 
erning every plant 






belonging to the 
same class. In ani- 
mals he saw each 


true to its own spe- 
cies, and in man he 
saw a law of unfold- 
ing uniting him to 
all others and to 
God. Through the 
constant use of this 
life within man he is 
to master and create 
—master and create 
living things—mas- 
ter and create him- 
self. 

Looking at the 
new born child in 
his helplessness and 
purity, the mother 
wonders what the 
future holds in store 
for her child. Look- 
ing backward, she §& 
sees within his reach 
all the struggle of 
the race crystallized 
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evolving ideals in her child’s conscious- 
ness, by which his criminal humanity 
may be transformed into spiritual hu- 
manity. 

Did you ever stop to think of the num- 
ber of mothers who play peek-a-boo and 
pat-a-cake with their babies and the rea- 
son thereof? Froebel says that what 
the natural mother does incidentally, in- 
termittently and disconnectedly, we must 
learn to do consciously and in a logical 
sequence. We must recognize the rea- 
son implicit in instinct, learn its methods, 
and, without losing its naiveté, develop 
into a systematic procedure its incidental 
suggestions. The human spirit is a liv- 
ing unity and should never be content 
with a fragmentary expression of its 
wholeness. Hence “the sweet reason- 
ableness ” manifested in the simple inter- 
course between mother and child must 
not be suffered to remain forever a blind 
impulse. 

“Tt must unfold; on the one side, into con- 
scious and spiritual motherhood, and, on the 
other, into the ideal childhood, whose love 
and yearning and prescient hope testify that it 
holds the ‘all’ in its heart. 


The “ Mutter und Koselieder” is 
Froebel’s especial gift to mothers. In 
ii he gives a series of instinctive actions 
incident to all childhood and the natural 
responsive acts incited in the heart of 
the mother. Professor Preyer says: 

“The instinctive acts of man are few in 
number and hard to recognize after early youth 
is passed.” And he adds: “ So much the more 
attention should we pay to the instinctive 
movements of new born babes, sucklings and 
small children.” 


Of the transitoriness of instincts there 
can be little doubt. Some seem less 
transient than others. Many instincts 
seem to reopen at a certain age and then 
fade away. Consequently if, during the 
period of an instinct’s keenest activity, we 
supply the proper response, we may form 
a habit which shall last long after the 
instinct which has given it birth has died 
away. 

Professor James in his “Talks to 
Teachers ” says: 

“In children we observe a ripening of im- 
pulse and interests in a certain determinate 
order. Creeping, walking, climbing, imitating 
vocal sounds, constructing, drawing, etc., 


possess the child in succession, and in some 
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children the possession while it lasts may be 
of a semi-frantic and exclusive sort. Later 
the instinct in these things may wholly fade 
away. Of course the proper pedagogic mo- 
ment to work in and to clinch the useful 
habit is when the native impulse is most 
acutely present. In this way you economize 
time and deepen skill, for many an infant 
prodigy, artistic and mathematical, has a 
flowering epoch of but a few months.” 


Froebel speaks of these instinctive ac- 
tions as hints from heaven unto the 
mother given, through outward inner 
life to waken: 


“ Watch a mother’s answering 
Play when her happy baby kicks: 
She will brace her hands to please him, 
Or in loving sport she’ll tease him, 
With her playful tricks.” 


This is not mere fond caprice. 


“God inspires the pretty strife. 
She is leading a beginner 
Through the outer to the inner 
Of his groping life.” 


To illustrate: The child lying on his 
pillow, fresh from his bath, feels the 
vigorous life within so strong that he 
tosses his little limbs to and fro. The 
impulse to foster this life, dear mother, 
is at the very core of your being, for 
well you know without activity there can 
be no growth; well you know that these 
little limbs now tossing about in uncon- 
trolled glee must learn to obey the will of 
their owner, else they may lead him into 
by and forbidden paths. And so you 
seize the little legs and arms and move 
them gently back and forth, adding to 
your action a loving look and a crooning 
song. So much for instinct. What has 
really happened? Free, unconscious ac- 
tion on the part of your child. No mo- 
tive, no will, simply unimpeded impulse 
first. Limiting his action, you arouse a 
desire to push away whatever opposes his 
free movement. This desire, coupled 
with the opposition, causes him to exert 
more strength. Using his strength, he 
becomes stronger. Directing his activ- 
ity, he feels a power within himself, while 
repeated plays develop the habit of sur- 
mounting with joy whatever obstacles 
oppose the free outputting of this life 
within. Slumbering in this embryonic 
instinctive play lie the principles which 
govern all future growth. Effort is the 
law of all growth, whether in plant, ani- 























nal or man. The plant breathes, ab- 
orbs, assimilates and makes over envir- 
mment into itself, changing outside ele- 
ments into leaves, flowers and fruits. 
The animal, through his skill and cun- 
ning, satisfies his needs and grows keener 
through so doing. To man alone is it 
given to master not only environment, 
but himself. He it is who in the child- 
hood of the race gives us a flying Mer- 
cury and seven leagued boots, and later 
concretes that vision into railroads and 
ocean greyhounds. Many are the steps 
between the vision and the reality. Many 
are the steps between the child’s kicking, 
walking, running, climbing and all the 
athletic sports which are sweeping over 
our land to-day, giving us better bodies 
and more normal minds. But they all 
follow the same law of effort and limita- 
tion. Just a first step to-day to mother 
and two steps to-morrow; just a jump 
of a foot high to-day and the bar is grad- 
ually raised as the strength increases. 
But your child must kick and struggle, 
for life is activity. And so the mother 
may trace in all instincts the genesis of 
actions, which extend through later life, 
and with the added insight of the kinder- 
garten may evolve the principles which, 
applied well, win for mother and child 
conscious action, rather than blind im- 
pulse. 

The whele world is saying to your 
chiid, ‘‘ Come and feel of me, I am form; 
come and smell of me, I am odor; come 
and taste of me and learn of sweet and 
sour, of bitter and salt; come and listen 
to me, and learn of music, for I am 
sound; come and look at me, and learn 
of beauty and color. To you I am re- 
vealing my inmost life. Learn of me and 
you will better understand God.” And so 
the activity of the life within the child, 
uniting with the world around, develops 
a dawning perception of his own body 
and the uses thereof. With a gradually 
increasing discrimination between the 
various senses and the value of each 
comes a corresponding knowledge of a 
power within, born to master not only the: 
outside world of material things, but an 
inner world of invisible feelings and de- 
sires. Emerson tells us: “ He has not 
learned the lesson of life who does not 

‘ery day surmount a flaw.” 

In feeling the child gets his first faint 
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sparks of religious life. In the tossing 
game, where the father throws the baby 
above his head, there grows a faith that 
father will not let him fall, and each time 
of separation increases confidence in his 
protecting power. All along the line, in 
each childish play, the seeds have been 
started which shall blossom into deeds. 
First the finding of the external self in 
peek-a-boo, later the finding of the inner 
self, or the voice of conscience. Then 
comes a time when the child discrimi- 
nates between inner and outer. “ Moth- 
er, what’s back of your eyes,” said a lit- 
tle boy of three one day. “ Mother, what 
are you meaning?” said another little 
maid to her mother, who was thinking 
intently. And as the child discriminates 
between the seen and the unseen, he be- 
gins to feel a new power within himself, 
which he comes to recognize as “ I am.” 

Take your child out on a windy day 
and let him feel the invisible forces of 
nature. Let him query, struggle and 
question. “ What makes the wind blow, 
mother?” A critical time in a child’s life 
is when he asks you about some phe- 
nomenon in nature that has unseen 
power. Then, and not till then, should 
you begin to talk of God. The great 
symbols of nature have stood all through 
the race period of development as the 
lenses through which the soul has first 
seen God. ‘“ The wind bloweth when it 
listeth and thou hearest the sound there- 
of, but cans’t not tell whence it cometh 
or whither it goeth.” So is every one 
that is born of God. To respect the un- 
developed nature of the child and to 
nourish the capacity for real living is to 
nurture the seeds out of which holiness 
may spring. “God could not be every- 
where, so he made mothers,” said Lew 
Wallace. But God is everywhere, and 
the mother must study the history of the 
world that she may trace the progress 
of spirit, as working its way through 
form it comes to a conscionsness of self. 
In nature, as force, life shows itself as 
light, heat, electricity, color, form and 
sound. In man it rises to human 
thoughts and feelings, which crystallize 
into the institutions of family, State and 
Church. Trace the progress of any 
great work and you will find the same 
story retold. Go with Dante into hell, 
where all forms of sin are portrayed in 
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their hideousness and deformity, and 
learn the genesis of evil. Rise with him 
on the rounds of the ladder, step by step, 
until, purged of selfishness and guided 
by insight, he is led into the presence of 
the Vision Wonderful by the hand of 
love. 

Study with Goethe that you may solve 
with Faust the problem of life. Satiated 
with intellectual life, he sells his soul for 
youth and the gratification of sense. See 
him at last learning the redeeming power 
of love, and realize with him that only 
as a man loseth his life shall he find it 
again. Listen to Wagner as he traces 
in music the story of the love for gold, 
and that other love which led Brunhilde 
to sacrifice not only gold, but herself, and 
learn that life and education are one, and 
that true culture is living in the realiza- 
tion of the spiritual destiny of man. 
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tishop Spalding tells us that 


“Life is the unfolding of a mysterious 
power which rises in man to self-conscious 
ness, and through self-consciousness comes t 
the knowledge of a world of law and truth an 
love, where action may no longer be lef: 
wholly to the sway of matter or the impuls: 
of instinct, but may and should be controlled 
by reason and conscience; to further this proc 
ess by deliberate and intelligent effort is to 
educate.” 


With deeper insight we may truly 
know and give to our children not only 
physical, but spiritual birthh We may 
concrete in each individual experience 
the relationship of the divine mother and 
her divine child. Seeing the beginning 
of life in the light of universal ideals, we 
shall hasten the process by which hu- 
manity is mounting upward to a clearer 
consciousness of the meaning of life. 


New York Cry. 
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Experiences of a Street Car Conductor 


[|The conductor who gives the following succinct sketch of the work and 


everyday life of one 


whom the general public is prone to regard as a functionary of comfortable habits. has earned his liv- 


ing on street car platforms in many large cities of the United States. 


He still earns his living in 


that way and is not altogether dissatisfied with it. There appears to be a very obvious moral of industry 
and industrial conditions to be drawn from the significant fact that the men who handle the electric 
switch in front of a car and pull the bell rope at the back are, in a large majority of cases, qualified 
mechanics whom conditions of their trade make eager applicants for places where work is just as hard 


and hours even longer.—EDITOR. ] 
ORKING on the back platform 
\W of a street car is generally the 
last resort of a man who has lost 
everything but industry. I do not say 
this to belittle conductors or motormen. 
I consider it high praise. What I mean 
is that I know of no form of labor, how- 
ever difficult, that is harder than working 
on a street car. Many men who fail in 
business, cannot make ends meet in their 
profession, or lose clerical positions, say 
‘ No, thank you,” when they are offered 
positions on the cars. They would sooner 
beg. steal or live off their friends. You 
may rest assured that the conductor or 
motorman, whatever his faults, is not 
afraid of hard work. It must not be as- 
sumed that it is easy to secure employ- 
ment on the cars. In the last few years 
there has been a slight improvement in 
the hours and a slight increase in the pay, 





and there are hundreds waiting for men 
to die or resign. Some of them do one 
or the other, after a while; and now and 
then—but rarely tho—some man _ is 
discharged. In my time, and since the 
introduction of the trolley in Chicago, 
where I first went on the cars, there has 
been a distinct improvement in the class 
of men who seek the work. And yet 
the business is not made up wholly of 
Chesterfields and college professors. It 
could not be. 

Sarcasm? Not at all. Let me illus- 
trate. When.I had been railroading a 
week I had, one night, a very crowded 
car. A crowd of men and women blocked 
up the back platform. I called: 

“Move up front; there’s plenty of 
room up front.” 

But they stood there and never moved 
an inch. I had actually to push them 
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up front. I had been working over ten 
hours and was not feeling any too well, 
and I did not use very choice language. 
When the crowd thinned out and we were 
near the depot, a man with a high silk 
hat and a fur lined overcoat came out 
and lectured me. He said I was rude 
and he had a notion to report me. He 
told me I should treat each passenger as 
if he were my guest, and as if I were 
anxious he should go away pleased. | 
was angry and retorted: 

“Do you suppose if I could talk and 
act like that I would be working for $2.10 
a day during a blizzard?” 

That was enough. He did not say any 
more; but he reported me, and I did not 
have a chance to resign. 

I could not secure the transfer to 
another line. Finally I left Chicago, 
with permission to use the company as 
reference. 

I went to Pittsburg, where I obtained 
work easily. It paid 24 cents an hour 
for a day of ten hours, the best wages 
paid street car men in the United States. 
I remained in Pittsburg for a year and 
liked the place. While I was there the 
papers had a violent discussion over the 
question of public ownership of street 
railways. It never amounted to any- 
thing. My own opinion is that munici- 
pal ownership would not be a good thing. 
The service generally becomes run down 
at the heel; the class of men employed is 
decidedly inferior, and it costs the public 
just as much in the end. Private owner- 
ship means that a few men get very rich; 
but the service is put on a business basis, 
the morale of the force is elevated, and 
the people come pretty nearly receiving 
the worth of their money. 

I do not want you to supose that | had 
a sinecure merely because I was satisfied 
with my position. I have a philosophical 
nature, and that has always helped me on 
my journey through ‘life. My little 
troubles and grievances would fill a good 
sized book. 

A conductor on a trolley car can 
scarcely call his soul his own. This may 
sound strange to the casual observer, who 
regards the conductor as a petty tyrant, 
lording it over his poor passengers. As 
a matter of fact, he is subject to the 
whims of the most insignificant person 
who enters his car. Any one can report 
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him for incivility or—worse—li¢ about 
him, and he has a black mark put down 
against his name at the office. Then there 
is that awful book of rules and regula- 
tions. Every man employed by the com- 
pany has to have one, and every man 
has to learn the regulations by heart. He 
soon discovers that there is a fine and a 
threat of dismissal for nearly everything 
under the sun—except breathing. He 
finds minute directions telling how he is 
to act and talk in every possible emer- 
gency. 

He has to be most careful in case of 
accidents, whether they are serious or 
trivial. If John Smith sprains his foot 
in alighting from the car, the conductor 
must interview John Smith, and, if possi- 
ble, examine his ankle; and he must se- 
cure the names and addresses of five or 
six persons who saw John Smith sprain 
his ankle. Of course that is reasonable 
enough; but the same thing cannot be 
said of some of the other rules. For in- 
stance, if a reckless driver comes along 
and runs the pole of his wagon into my 
car, breaking a window, I am compelled 
to pay for that window. Then again, if 
Brown’s wagon scratches some of the 
paint off the side of the car, I am cum- 
pelled to make that good or lose m; posi- 
tion. 

A conductor’s lot is never entirely a 
happy one. During the summer he risks 
his life every time he goes to collect fares 
along the edge of the foot-board on either 
side of the car. He is liable to collide 
with ‘a brick pile or a lime kiln ‘at any 
time; and, when it occurs, he is either 
killed or laid up for repairs. In the win- 
ter time he is on the back platform, half 
frozen. It is only fair to say that the 
inclosures -around the platform of the 
cars of to-day are a great protection dur- 
ing inclement weather. I do not believe 
the companies deserve any particular 
credit ; it took a special act of legislature 
to make them do it. Then a man never 
knows when he is going to get a meal. 
He jurnps up before daylight in the 
morning, gulps down a hurried break- 
fast, and hurries to the depot to take out 
his car. He cannot afford to be a minute 
late. That would be a mortal sin, not 
to be forgiven. Patti could disappoint 
an audience, but a car conductor must 
never fail to be on time for the public. 
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When the dinner hour arrives a small 
boy who lives in the neighborhood of the 
conductor’s home, or some member of his 
family, hails the car and passes up the 
dinner pail. He cannot eat the dinner 
until he reaches the depot, and by the 
time he reaches the depot the food is 
cold. When he is through for the day 
he hurries home for supper. He is no 
sooner through than he has to go to bed 
so that he will not oversleep himself 
the next morning. It is not a bed of 
roses. 

Being a single man, I was not affected 
by the loss of home life. I boarded with 
a conductor’s family, and the sacrifices 
he had to make were really dishearten- 
ing. He hardly knew his own children, 
and certainly did not have a chance to 
enjoy the society of his wife. She was 
a tidy, good-natured woman, who knew 
how to cook and take care of a house. 
Her husband earned, on an average, $48 
a month, and $12 was paid out in rent for 
a comfortable two-story house that had a 
neat bathroom and some other modern 
conveniences. He kept $5 a month for 
his tobacco, shaving and other personal 
expenses. To my way of thinking it 
was quite moderate. With the remain- 
der, amounting to $31, she kept the table, 
clothed the children and provided for her 
own wants. The $4 a week board I paid 
her should be added to the total income. 
I cannot see, for the life of me, how she 
ever made any money on me; the table 
she set was enough to eat up the whole 
$4. She was a natural manager, and 
with habits of economy was able to do 
these wonders. That family lived hap- 
pily and was able to keep out of debt. 
I do not pretend to say that the family 
of every railroad man can live so well 
on the same amount of money. So much 
depends on the wife. If a man is for- 
tunate enough to marry an industrious 
and economical woman, she can make 
ends meet, no matter how much he 
makes, providing, of course, he works 
regularly and turns the money over to 
her at the end of each week. 

Just when I thought Pittsburg was 
gotng to be my home, I lost my position. 
One day two drunken men boarded my 
car. They began to sing and soon be- 
came profane and abusive. I, went in- 
side and quietly asked them to stop. 
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They did stop for a minute, and then be- 
came worse than before. Several of the 
male passengers began to offer hints for 
my benefit. 

“ Tf the conductor knew his business,” 
one remarked, “he would throw these 
fellows off the car.” 

“ Yes,” said another. “ But did you 
ever meet a conductor that had the 
courage to do his duty?” 

This decided me. I went up to the 
nearest drunken tough—for that is what 
the man was, inside the clothes—and 
said : 

“Tf you don’t quit your abusive talk 
you'll have to get off this car.” 

“ T dare you to put me off,” he retorted, 
with a leer and a fresh flow of profanity. 

I pulled the bell rope, stopped the car, 
took my man by the back of the neck, and 
threw him into the street. The women 
passengers shrieked; the men, sitting as 
still as Chinese idols, never offered to 
help me. Tough Number Two came at 
me. In self-defense I had to fight. 
When I got through with him he was a 
sorry vision. I tore his clothes, blacked 
one of his eyes and blooded his nose. 
He hammered me pretty hard, too. They 
had plenty of money, for they hailed a 
cab and. drove off. 

When we reached the depot the super- 
intendent was standing there, evidently 
waiting for me. By his side was the 
man I had thrown from the car. He 
looked at me with a one-eyed haughti- 
ness and, turning to the superintendent, 
pointed his finger, saying : 

“ That’s the man.” 

The superintendent regarded me quiz- 
zically, saying, in angry tones, but with 
a half smile, lifting the corners of his 
mouth : 

“You are discharged. 
badge into the office.” 

“ But,” I cried, “ can’t I tell my side of 
the story?” 

“ There’s only one side to this story,” 
he replied, grimly. 

“Why?” I asked, with open-mouthed 
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wonder. “ Because I licked that dirty 
blackguard ? ” 
“No,” he said, lowering his voice; 


“ because the man you licked is the son 
of one of our directors.” 

That night I met a man who had two 
passes east, and we resolved to try our 
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chances in Philadelphia. We got positions 
at once, only to find out that a strike 
was going on. I did not like the idea of 
working as a “scab,” but I could not 
afford to throw up my place. The strike 
lasted seven days. For two days I did 
not do a thing, and the other five days I 
made one trip a day, surrounded by four 
big policemen and dodging now and then 
a rotten potato, decayed eggs and an oc- 
casional brick, heaved into the back plat- 
form by the sympathetic friends of the 
strikers. I received $2 a day and the as- 
surance of being retained, no matter how 
the strike ended. The papers said those 
seven days were a reign of terror; I 
could not see it in that light. It took 
nerve to work—that was all. No one 
was killed; possibly three or four men 
received scalp wounds from missiles 
thrown by boys. 

The men went back with the assurance 
that their condition would be bettered. 
It was not bettered immediately, but it 
has been since. The pay and the hours 
are now better than were asked for when 
that strike was ordered, six years ago. 
The pay is 20 cents an hour, for a day 
of from ten to eleven hours. Incidental- 
ly, the municipality has exacted good 
terms from the corporation. The street 
car companies were given the right to 
use the trolley system on condition that 
they would pave and keep forever in re- 
pair the streets on which their cars are 
run. This, I venture to say, has made 
Philadelphia the best paved city in the 
Union. : 

Every conductor there is subject to 
petty annoyances, both from the pas- 
sengers and the subordinate officials of 
the company. A rule prohibits us from 
entering into disputes with passengers, 
and yet there are times when the observ- 
ance of the rule is out of the question. 
A man comes to you five minutes after 
he has paid his fare and says the change 
is 10 or 15 cents short. On two oc- 
casions, when I felt morally certain that 
I was right, I gave up the additional 
money rather than provoke a quarrel and 
be reported for incivility. A count of 
my money on those nights proved that 
I was in the right. 

Perhaps the hardest feature of a con- 
ductor’s life is the “ swing” system. By 
this arrangement, altho a man may only 
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actually work ten or eleven hours, he 
really has to be on duty for fourteen or 
fifteen hours. For instance, I take my 
car out at six o’clock in the morning. 
I make two trips, which consume four 
hours, and then I am relieved for four 
hours. I return at two o’clock in the 
afternoon and work until ten o’clock that 
night. But I receive pay only for the 
time I am actually on my car. I con- 
sider this hard usage, and yet I do not 
suppose it is possible to avoid it. 

At one time drunkenness was not un- 
common among the drivers and con- 
ductors on the street cars, but the intro- 
duction of the trolley has changed their 
habits for the better. A street railway 
is run now like any other large and 
progressive corporation. As a result the 
character of the men is a grade higher 
than it used to be. Drunkenness is a 
fault that is never forgiven in a man. 
If you lost your place through drunken- 
ness to-day and should apply for it ten 
years hence, you would find that black 
mark still against you. The habits of the 
average conductor and motorman are 
good now, and few are dismissed for 
drinking. 

What is worse than riding in a Phila- 
delphia street car, especially during holi- 
day times? The people are crowded in 
like sardines; they trample on toes, and 
the jerking and the sudden stopping and 
starting often throw them into one 
another’s laps. A conductor sees it all 
more vividly than the passengers, be- 
cause he is a spectator, while the others 
are the actors. One thing is certain, and 
that is Americans have a sense of humor 
—a saving sense of humor. It enables 
them to bear with all kinds of discomfort 
and imposition and still feel reasonably 
happy. They may make a protest—a 
good, vigorous, verbal protest—but it 
usually ends there. An American will 
laugh at a thing that would cause an 
Italian or a Spaniard to shed blood. This 
may be platform philosophy, but it comes 
from years of observation on the back of 
a street car. 

After being in Philadelphia for a little 
over a year, I was taken with rheurha- 
tism, the Nemesis of railroaders. I was 
laid up for two months. When I went 
back the superintendent said, in view of 
the fact that I worked during the strike, 
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he would take me on again if I would 
wait for two weeks. 

I concluded not to wait, and went to 
Brooklyn, the heaven of the dishonest 
railroader, where the conductors steal 
everything but the tracks. I had never 
been dishonest, so I did not begin there. 
I stayed in Brooklyn long enough to see 
that the companies had a network of pro- 
tection throughout the country against 
dishonest and careless railroad men, and 
Brooklyn seemed to be the mouth of the 
scoop. 

My last move was to New York, on the 
Broadway surface line. I like New 
York. It’s a pretty good town. I think 
I’ll spend the remainder of my days here. 

A conductor sees the worst side of 
human nature. What is there in the at- 
mosphere of a street car that makes men 
and women, even on Broadway, act with 
such vulgarity? Why will men spit on 
the floor? Why do they send their feet 
sprawling all over, at the risk of tripping 
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up every newcomer? Why do they 
spread their newspapers out so as to ob- 
struct the view of their neighbors on each 
side? Why do they quarrel with the 
conductor? And why do they remain 
seated while women are standing? And 
the women—why are they so cross and 
irritable? Why do they accept a seat 
from a gentleman without thanking him 
for it. And why do they try to palm off 
nine and ten year old children as being 
“under four” ? 

But, in spite of all these things, and a 
good many more, I like my job and I am 
To get 20 cents an 
hour and have the glorious privilege of 
living in New York is no small thing to 
me. My health is rugged. I feel that 
I could almost digest cobble stones. It 
may seem queer to some persons, but I 
am sincere when I say that I would 
sooner be a street car conductor in New 
York than a leading citizen in a country 
town. 

New York Ciry. 
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Notes on General Army Staffs 
By Georges Picquart 


LigUTRNANT-COLONEL OF THE FRENCH ARMY, CASHIERED 


[Colonel Picquart, “ the hero” of the Dreyfus affair, is an authority in France on all military 


questions 
followed, while in prison, the Cuban campaign. 


He las long been familiar with the American army, having, among other things, carefully 
It will be noticed that Colonel Picquart’s title is 


accompanied by the words “en réforme” (cashiered), which always appear on his visiting card 
and in his sign manual. . These words carry with them an unmerited stigma which the French 


War Department would now be only too glad to remove. 


But the friends of Picquart state that he 


will not lend himself to such a cowardly action, but demands the condign punishment of those high 
oificers who have persecuted him and Captain Dreyfus, and who have not yet been treated, he consid- 


ers, according to their deserts. 


This article is especially timely at the present time, since the United 


States hes adopted the General Staff (for the command of its army), the law going into effect this 


week.—EDITOR. ] 


MONG the measures _ recently 
adopted for the reorganization of 
the United States Army there is 

one whose importance is capital—the 
creation of a General Staff Corps, at 
whose head will be a general as Chief of 
Staff, acting under the superior direction 
of,the President or of the Secretary of 
War. My aim in writing the following 
paragraphs is to examine some of the 
consequences of this innovation in the 
American army. 

In the first place and in a general man- 





ner, it is well that the real meaning of 
these changes should not be misunder- 
stood. If the great American Republic 
is striving to improve its military institu- 
tions in such a way as to obtain the best 
possible good from its army, it does not 
at all follow that there is any likelihood 
of the United States imitating certain 
European nations in loading itself with 
a vast military establishment. It is evi- 
dent that nothing is further from its pur- 
pose, especially as armaments of this 
kind are quite unnecessary in America. 
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The geographical situation of the coun- 
try protects it from the danger of a sud- 
den invasion, which might threaten at any 
moment most of the European nations. 
At the beginning of an unexpected con- 
flict the United States need fear only 
isolated attacks aimed principally at its 
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coast towns or its new outlying posses- 
sions. In order to parry these blows, all 
that is needed is a strong navy, and, on 
land, a few well-chosen points as perma- 
nent centers of defense, which could be 
easily kept up without this weighing 
heavily on so rich a Power as the United 
States. If circumstances demanded it, 
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there would always be time, before any 
serious blow could be delivered, to 
strengthen the regular army, to call out 
the militia and to raise and equip those 
volunteer regiments whose aid has nev- 
er failed the country in time of need. 

It is quite true that such a military or- 
ganization, based on the combined em- 
ployment of permanent and volunteer 
forces, would not permit, at least at the 
beginning of a war, offensive operations 
on a grand scale. Such a course is pos- 
sible only where trained reserves stand 
ready for immediate incorporation into 
the regular army. The American sys- 
tem, however, suffices—experience has 
proven the truth of this remark—to fur- 
nish the number of men needed for the 
protection of the country, and even for 
carrying on important offensive opera- 
tions, after a certain lapse of time when 
the volunteers have a¢quired sufficient 
cohesion. This delay could be shortened, 
however, if the organization of the vol- 
unteer system were improved. 

But in order to accomplish something 
in war, good soldiers led by excellent 
officers are not the only things required. 
The general direction of the campaign 
must be in sure and competent hands. 
Formerly, when armies were not large 
and their passage from a peace to a war 
footing was a simple affair, and was ac- 
complished almost leisurely; when they 
marched and fought in compact bodies, 
the duties of the commander-in-chief 
were almost direct in their nature, and he 
did not find it necessary to have so much 
recourse to the aid of others. But this 
is no longer the case to-day. An army 
on a peace footing constitutes only a 
small part of this same army entering 
upon a campign. And when war is de- 
clared, a nation, if it is not to be placed at 
a disadvantage, must get its army into 
the field with a rapidity that was never 
dreamed of not many years ago. Mobili- 
zation, as now practiced, has become 
quite a science. 

The railroad and the steamboat are 
now utilized for concentration, and, in 
order to avoid disorder and confusion, 
the arrangements must be made with the 
greatest care. The troops who are 
marching and fighting may cover an im- 
mense extent of territory ; feeding armies 
under such conditions is in itself no easy 
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or simple task. The bigness of modern 
armies, the perfection of the arms used 
to-day, and the progress made in every 
branch of military science, as well as the 
handling of such masses of men on the 
field of battle, offer difficulties unknown 
to the old armies operating in serried 
ranks. It is therefore indispensable that 
the commandement be well organized 
and the duties be distributed in such a 
manner that there is no violation of the 
two essential principles of the proper di- 
vision of the work and the complete unity 
of action. It is also necessary that the 
commander have at his disposal a good 
general staff, composed of active and ex- 
perienced aids, who enable him to give 
his orders understandingly, who transmit 
these orders intelligently, who facilitate 
their execution, who, in a word, devote 
themselves to the details, which are so 
important, but about which a commander 
cannot occupy himself without under- 
taking a task to which even the ablest 
minds are unequal. 

The system of organization which pre- 
vailed in the American army has up to 
the present time been very different from 
that which I have just described, tho 
this latter system assures the best prep- 
aration for war and for the good work- 
ing of the post of commanding general 
when the moment comes for beginning 
a campaign. 

The American Secretary of War, not 
having at his disposal this excellent or- 
ganism known in other armies as the 
grand general staff, lacks the elements 
necessary to give a unity of action to his 
department and military are subordi- 
nated to administrative considerations. 
The different divisions of his depart- 
ment perform their work, therefore, on 
parallel lines with a total absence of mil- 
itary co-ordination. This tendency to 
reciprocal independence is increased by 
the fact that the officers attached to these 
different divisions become permanently 
specialized in their respective spheres, 
and do not enjoy the benefit of having 
their views enlarged by a change of serv- 
ice or by returning from time to time to 
active army life. 

On the other hand, the Commanding 
General of the American army, occupied 
principally with matters concerning the 
personnel, discipline and instruction, ex- 
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ercises no authority over the departments 


of the Secretary of War. His only col- 
laborators are his aides-de-camp. He is 
in a position, therefore, neither to study 
nor to arrange the practical details of a 
system of mobilization, nor to draw up a 
plan of military operations of any prac- 
tical value. 

Finally, as in time of peace, the regi- 
ment is the largest unity known in the 
American military system. It is only at 
the moment of mobilization that brig- 
ades, divisions and army corps are cre- 
ated. So not till this most critical pe- 
riod is entered upon are the general 
staffs of these new unities formed and 
come in contact with one another or with 
the different corps and services. And the 
crying disadvantages of this system are 
still further increased by the non-exist- 
ence of a corps of general staff officers, 
so that the officers called upon to make 
up these improvised staffs have not been 
subjected to special selection and instruc- 
tion, as is the case in European armies. 
The faults of such a condition of affairs 
came out so plainly five years ago, at the 
time of the Spanish-American War, that 
it is unnecessary for me to lay stress on 
the matter. 

The new law already referred to will 
do very much to remove these evils. It 
is true that the whole system of com- 
mandership is not to be reformed from 
top to bottom. The head is alone modi- 
fied. But by providing the central or- 
ganism, which controls the whole mili- 
tary machinery, with a strong and ra- 
tional organization, an immediate and 
capital improvement is secured and a 
good start made toward further ameli- 
oration. 

The most important. features of this 
new law, which for reasons of a personal 
nature will not go into operation till the 
month of August, are as follows: 

It will create a body of general staff 
officers whose duties it will be to elab- 
orate plans bearing on the military de- 
fense of the nation, to make themselves 
familiar with everything bearing on war 
preparations, such as mobilization, etc., 
and to be ready to aid general and all 
army commanders in matters pertaining 
to general staff duties. 

It will also create a Chief of Staff, 
who, under the direction of the Presi- 

















dent and the Secretary of War, will be 
charged with a general control over all 
the regular army bodies and services, in- 
cluding the different bureaus of the War 
Department. Thus will be secured not 
only the administrative unity of the old 
organization, but unity of military super- 
vision also. The work of the various de- 
partments can thus,be co-ordinated in 
view of the necessities of war. 

The new law will also cause to disap- 
pear the post of Commanding General of 
the army, whose powers were, in truth, 
reduced almost to nothing. 

The new law is silent on the question 
of the creation of grand army commands 
when the military establishment is on a 
peace footing, such as army corps, divi- 
sions, etc. I do not know whether an or- 
ganization of this kind enters into the 
plans of those who are now engaged in 
remodeling the American army. But if 
it does, this further step is made all the 
easier by this creation of a general 
staff corps, which would furnish the 
necessary Officers. But even if this step 
is not taken, it is an immense progress to 
have ever ready in the general staff a 
body of officers designated in advance 
for the staffs of the army corps, divi- 
sions, etc., which will be formed in case of 
war. If these officers are employed in 
studying the questions relating to the 
unities to which they will be attached 
when war breaks out, they will be given 
an excellent training for their future du- 
ties. 

The good that will be derived from 
this new corps of officers will largely de- 
pend upon the way in which it is re- 
cruited and directed. The law decides 
that those employed on the general staff 
may remain, at most, but four years in 
that post, and that they may not return 
to it until a lapse of two years. This is 
an excellent provision, which will render 
the staff officers alert, will keep them in 
touch with the active army and prevent 
them from getting rusty in bureau life. 
In time of peace the general staff officer 
is too apt to lead a sedentary existence. 
The periods of grand manouvers and 
general staff journeys furnish only a 
brief change. It is indispensable, there- 
fore, to vary their service from time to 
time, so that they do not get torpid. It 
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is a grave error and widely held that a 
good staff officer need be simply a sort of 
clerk. This opinion was generally preva- 
lent in France previous to 1870, when 
the Franco-German war showed us, to 
our cost, what a mistaken idea this was. 

During a campaign the staff officer is 
with his general at the front, while the 
troops are marching and fighting. He 
should, therefore, be a sturdy horseman 
in order to perform all that may be re- 
quired of him. Then when the troops 
are resting a new task begins for him— 
office work, which consists in preparing 
the military operations and assuring the 
material welfare of the army. To this 
list of duties should be added special 
reconnoissances, receiving, carrying and 
explaining orders, etc. The general staff 
officer should, therefore, .be exceptional- 
ly well tempered, physically, morally and 
intellectually, and hence it is that he 
should be selected with the greatest care. 
For this reason it is highly probable that 
the example set by Europe in this matter 
will be followed in the United States, 
where it is all the more necesary that this 
be done, as in the latter country political 
influence might be more apt to outweigh 
sometimes professional proficiency. I 
mean that the choice of these officers 
should be based on a competitive exam- 


ination, and followed by a sojourn ina , 


special academy or military college, 
where the candidates would be given an 
advanced course of professional training, 
and where they could be closely watched 
during a long period of months before 
being selected to enter on probation the 
lower grades of the general staff corps. 

I should like to point out in closing the 
advantages which the United States may 
hope to derive from the adoption of the 
new measure. 

The larger an army becomes when it 
passes from a peace to a war footing, and 
the greater the amount of new material 
found in its ranks at the moment of 
mobilization, the more necessary becomes 
a solid and permanent feature in its or- 
ganization. This end can best be at- 
tained by having a general staff always 
ready. Neither a few days nor a few 
months can give a man, however able he 
may be, the knowledge and practice nec- 
essary to form a competent general staff 
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officer. Furthermore, without a perma- 
nent general staff, you cannot have al- 
ways ready the machinery required to 
send an army promptly into the field 
when a call to arms is issued. Nor does 
this Observation refer alone to matters 


of simple organization. Constant pre- 
liminary studies bearing on possible mili- 
tary operations should be carried on in 
every country. In America the field for 
such work is wider than anywhere else, 
because of the variety of hypotheses 
which may be considered, of the probable 
extent of the theater of the operations 
and of the necessity of taking into the ac- 
count always the navy, for it is impossi- 
ble to conceive of American troops en- 
gaged in a campaign without the co- 
operation of the fleet. 

I may add that the keeping up of a 
general staff, even in a very complete 
form, and where the army on a war foot- 
ing is large, may be realized very easily. 
by a small regular army in time of peace. 
In some countries—France and Spain. 
for instance—there are officers without 
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men, who find the latter awaiting them 
only at the moment of mobilization. It 
it a bad institution, for these officers are 
without soldiers, with nobody to com- 
mand, and something has to be found for 
them to do during a peace. But to them 
should not be compared officers of a gen- 
eral staff, whose labors during peace are 
of practical value when a war breaks out, 
and who, furthermore, find occasions to 
continually practice the duties that will 
be required of them in case of war dur- 
ing the general staff journeys and the 
usual military maneuvers. Again, noth- 
ing is less costly than keeping up a body 
of general staff officers because so few 
are necessary. For instance, the new 
American law calls for only 45. This is, 
indeed, a very modest figure, and cannot 
do much to increase the cost of the Amer- 
ican military establishment. It can safe- 
ly be said that if the reform is well car- 
ried out, the advantages derived there- 
from will be all out of proportion to the 
slight demand on the Federal treasury. 


Paris, FRANCE. 


| ® ; 
The Last Whinny 


By Blanche Nevin 


Goop-sy, Champagne, my pretty Champagne, 
With the white tail and the foaming mane, 
Good-by, forever and ever again. 


Friends were we through the summer. weather, 
Climbing the mountain roads together, 
Nipping buds in the heart of the wood, 

I sang, you whinnied, each understood, 

And the sky was blue and life was good, 


There were the streams and under the dint 
Of your slender hoofs the fragrant mint; 
There was the moss, and the wild grape vine, 
The rhododendron, laurel and pine, 

The honeysuckle, the columbine. 


Remote from struggle, away from care, 
Peace profound in the rarefied air; 
Without temptation to sin—no need 
To worry ourselves with anxious creed; 
The very God seemed with us indeed. 


Good-by, Champagne, my pretty Champagne, 
With the white tail, and the foaming mane, 
Sad on the mountain sobs the rain. 





It’s likely I’ll go to Heaven some day, 
When this poor body is sloughed away, 
If I am good and absolved of sin, 

But that is a goal you cannot win; 
For Heaven they don’t let horses in. 


I am glad you do not understand 

That this is the last touch of my hand; 
That into Heaven you cannot get, 

That you don’t know why my cheeks are wet 
As you bend to me your neck to pet. 


Now here are queries to pose the knowledge 
Of each trustee of Carnegie’s college: 

Why I have a soul and you have none; 

Why you must perish, and I go on. 

Which to day is the pitiful one? 


Happy it is in Heaven, no doubt, 

Yet, surely, some day, I will look out; 

Mine eyes through infinite space will strain 
For a glint of snowy tail and mane, 

As you whinny, whinny, once again, 


Good-by, Champagne, my pretty Champagne, 
With the white tail, and the foaming mane, 
Out of the shadows whinny again! 

Cuurcutown, Pa, 























Mazzini 


Tue figure of Mazzini grows greater 
with the efflux of time. A visionary, it 
has been said; but, as time proves, he 
was one whose visions, in part at least, 
come-true. He was often inconsistent, 
often unpractical, both in what he did 
and in what he urged others to do. But 
his inconsistencies are only the minor de- 
tails of a uniform and unyielding policy 
which he followed throughout life, while 
the precepts and acts wherein he was 
unpractical were those of a kind com- 
mon to alk great reformers, whose gaze 
is too fixed upon the shining goal to be 
always aware of near-at-hand obstacles. 
The intricacies of his thought and char- 
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with deep satisfaction he witnessed the 
humiliation of France, which had de- 
stroyed the Roman Republic in 1849 and 
had betrayed the hope of Italian unity 
in 1859 by the peace of Villafranca. 
Lastly, he saw Italy united, with Rome 
as her capital. A less aggressive, a more 
compromising spirit, bowed as was his 
with a weight of 65 years, would have 
found satisfaction in these events and 
sought repose. But Mazzini knew no 
rest. Democracy, the cause of the work- 
ers, religion, duty, still held him untir- 
ingly to their service, and the unity of 
Italy under a monarchy, instead of a re- 
public, appealed to him as a shame and 
mockery of all that he hadstriven for. 


acter Mr. King “admirably analyzes;*~“1 thought to call up the soul of Italy,” 


and the personality that is revealed to us 
is one that must win the respect and love 
of all good men. The study is’scholarly 
and sympathetic, the work of one whose 
previous volumes on modern Italian his- 
tory prove his knowlege of the period 
and the man, and whose reverence for his 
subject is neither blind nor biased. 

Few men have lived out a greater 
tragedy than did Mazzini. From his 
youth, except for the brief time of the 
Roman Republic (1848-49), he was an 
exile. Always poor, and generally over- 
burdened with debt; hard worked, hard 


he said, “ and I see only #ts corpse. . . . 
I want to see, before dying, another Italy, 
the ideal of my soul and life, start up 
from her three hundred years’ grave; 
this is only the phantom, the mockery of 
Italy.” Amnesty was twice offered him 
in his later years, but he declined it, and 
he died unreconciled. 

The consistency and unity of his life, 
as Mr. King shows, “ comes of this, that 
all was dominated by a scheme of 
thought that controlled and correllated 
each sphere of action.” At the center 
was religious faith, and to him religion 


pressed, persecuted and driven frog was “the breath of humanity, its soul and 


place to place on the Continent, and even 
in his English haven subjected to the 
rifling of his mail by Government offi- 
cials; defeated or thwarted in all his 
projects; betrayed by confidants, for- 
saken by sometime friends and even by 
inembers of his own family, he yet bore 
up under it all, and for forty years he 
untiringly carried on his heroic cam- 
paign for justice and humanity. 

Before he died he saw throughout 
vestern Europe the tremendous uplift 
if democracy; a sensible, if not revolu- 
ionary, betterment of the condition of 
he workers ; a general diffusion of social 
leals. He saw also, tho with less ela- 
ion, the unification of Germany, and 


*Mazzint. By Bolton King. (The Temple 
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life and consciousness and outward sym- 
bol.” The religious sense he held to be 
enshrined in each man’s conscience. In 
every age men have asked “ to know, or 
at least to surmise, something of the 
starting-point and goal of mundane ex- 
istence. From the general for- 
mula that men call religion issues a rule 
of education, a basis of human brother- 
hood, a policy, a social economy, an 
art;” and he declared that he did not 
know “a single great conquest of the 
human spirit, a single important step for 
the perfecting of human society, which 
has not had its roots in a strong religious 
faith.” As a historic judgment this is 
open to considerable doubt, unless a suf- 
ficiently elastic definition of religion is 
granted; but Mazzini probably held it 
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true under even the most restricted mean- 
ing of that term. 

His own religious creed was neither 
Catholic nor Protestant. He hated the 
Papacy, and sometimes comforted him- 
self with the belief that before the end 
of the century it would be extinct. Yet 
for Protestantism he had, if not hatred, 
at least a critical antagonism. He pro- 
tested against “its exaggeration of the 
individual, its rejection of tradition, its 
sectarianism, its ‘ indefinite dismember- 
ing of the common thought.’” For 
Christ and his teachings he had the most 
fervent reverence. But of formulated 
Christianity his summing up was this: 
that it “ tells each man to perfect himself 
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association, co-operation, state aid, the 
extension of democracy, but he fough: 
with increasing bitterness the Anarchist- 
Communism of Bakunin and the So- 


cialism of Marx. The ‘latter, as Mr. 
King admits, he did not really under- 
stand; and it is evident that his theories 
had much in common with those of 
Marx. Yet in root principles there were 
fundamental differences, the material 
basis of the German’s philosophy accord- 
ing ill with the spiritual basis of Maz- 
zini’s. 

Mucle that. Mazzini wrote is obscure, 
buried in a mass of verbiage; and the 
disentanglement of the thought from the 
dressing is sometimes an irritating task. 


by his own strength and God’s; but tis fits learning was often at fault, and his 


spiritual growth is conditioned Ay the 
growth of the men around him, there- 
fore his own perfecting depen the 
progress of the race, the comrfion search 
for good, that links all men together and 
the generations to one another.” He 
hoped for a new faith which should grow 
out of and supplant Christianity. 

His ethical code—“ very Christian in 
its spirit, essentially modern in its ap- 
plication”—sought to embody the 






reason inhibited or dominated by his 
feeling ; for his conclusions were as often 
emotional as rational. Yet with all al- 
lowances he remains one of the world’s 
great spiritual heroes, pure in life, fer- 
vent in faith, untiring in his work for 
what he conceived to be the best interests 
of humanity. In giving so excellent a 
picture of this personality to the world 
his biographer has achieved a task of 
notable distinction. 


noblest morality answering to the needs 


of a democratic society. The theory of 
rights he attacked with all his strength, 
and both the Physiocrats and the Utili- 
tarians were the objects of his undying 
aversion. Duty was the basis of his code. 
Life was a mission, and upon all rested 
the obligation to strive to the uttermost 
to make the ideal the real. 

From religion and ethics he came to 
the social question—the “ most sacred ” 
and “the most hazardous” problem of 
the age. His deepest sympathies were 
with the disinherited of all lands, and 
was with a fiery indignation that he 
wrote of their-sufferings. Yet it was not 
mere betterment of conditions that he 
urged. He declined to “ substitute the 
problem of humanity’s kitchen for the 
problem of humanity.” “ Material im- 
provements,” he wrote, directly address- 
ing the men of labor, “ are essential, and 
we will fight to win them; not because 
men have no other interest than to be 
well housed and clothed, but because 
your moral development is stopped while 
you are, as you are to-day, engaged in a 
continual fight with poverty.” He urged 
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The New Love 


WE have had many definitions of love, 
and there have been traditions of enough 
enthusiastic lovers to prove them all. 
But in every instance love is represented 
as an emotional experience. We all re- 
member what a time there was in history 
about Paris and Helen, and even Isaac 
lifted up his voice and wept when he saw 
Rebecca standing at the well. Apparent- 
ly, the first time men recognized the sen- 
sation, it was a matter of feeling rather 
than of intelligence. And they by no 
means suspected that it was nature’s way 
of “stirring. abysmal fecundity.” Nor 
did they understand it to be simply a 
different expression of the procreating 
instinct, by which all life propagates its 
kind. Every lover became a poet, a 
heaven-inspired demigod, ready to prove 
his valor or to risk his life in honor of 
love. Thus, for thousands of years, we 
have been accumulating a body of litera 
ture about this supreme emotion, pretty 
pastorals and scriptures of the heart that 
have swept each succeeding generation 
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further into the-charm and mystery of it. 
\nd so far as. we know no one was any 
the worse for the illusion; rather better, 
in that what had been merely a physical 
instinct became a gentle, almost spiritual, 
idea of devotion. The relation of the 
sexes to one another lost its primitive 
vulgarity, and this was supposed to be an 
indication of an advance in the scale of 
things, a sort of sublimating into ethical 
tenderness the lowest instinct. 

3ut if we are to credit the views of 
the young scientist, “ Herbert Wace,” 
who in this volume* of letters discusses 
the subject with his foster father, Dave 
Kempton, an elderly poet in England, the 
sentimental idea of love is incorrect and 
is really the cause of much unhappiness 
and degeneration. 

The letters grow out of Wace’s an- 
nouncement to Kempton that he is about 
to be married, for purely intellectual and 
hionomical reasons. And it is only 
necessary to note his point of view in this 
criticism, since the plea of the poet 
champion of romantic love is familiar. 
The substance of it is: “ In the beginning 
love arose in the passion for perpetua- 
tion; to-day, the passion for perpetuation 
arises in love.” There is a difference of 
many centuries’ development between the 
two clauses of that sentence. But the 
scientist goes back of all centuries for 
his definition of love. He writes: 

“T learn that there are two functions which 
all life must perform: Nutrition and Reproduc- 
tion. And I learn that in all life, the perform- 
ance, according to time, space and degree, is 
very like. The slug must take to itself good, 
else it will perish; and sol. The slug must pro- 
create its kind, or its kind will perish; and so I. 
lhe need being the same, the only difference is 
in the expression. . And just as the 
‘ish and the reptile glimmeringly adumbrate 
man, so do these yearnings and desires adumé# 
brate what man himself calls ‘love,’ spelled out 

!l in capitals.” 


ut he concludes that it is intelligence 
hat makes the man, and only this that 
lifferentiates him from the fish, reptiles, 
xc. “ The brain is triumphing over the 
elly and the heart!” he exclaims in one 
{ those brutai, brilliant epigrams pe- 
uliar of his style (and so characteristic 
f Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s style 
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as to cause us to wonder if, after all, Mr. 
Wace can be a lady), and with many 
trumpetings proclaims himself free from 
the illusion of romantic love on one side 
and from the primitive passion on the 
other. 

“T am not impelled by the archaic sex mad- 
ness of the beast,” he declares, referring to his 
approaching nuptials, “nor by the obsolescent 
romance madness of the latter day man. I con- 
tract a tie which my reason tells me is based 
upon health and sanity. My intellect shall de- 
light in the tie. My life shall be free and broad 
and great, and I will not be the slave to the 
sense delights which chained my ancient ances- 
try. I reject the heritage. I break the entail. 
And who are you to say I am unwise?” 


In short, according to Mr. Wace, love 
is a “ disorder of the mind and body ”— 
a confession of kinship to lower forms of 
life. And it is not a wise nor even a 
moral basis for marriage., He denies 
the necessity of emotion, and there is no 
room in his earthworm imagination for 
a loftier conception of love than that it 
is a functional instinct. Indeed, the 
whole mind of the man has materialized 
into facts. He is the victim of that form 
of insanity peculiar to the scientific mind 
—rationalism, unenlightened by spiritual- 
ity. His business is to reduce every ex- 
perience into its component part of matter 
and to express it by a formula of insen- 
sate protoplasm. 

But what of the woman while these 
letters were being exchanged between her 
scientific lover and his friend, the poet? 
She furnished a dénowement quite be- 
yond Mr. Wace’s heartless calculations. 
To the average woman this bionomical 
view of love must seem nothing short of 
blasphemous, since for her it is the fore- 
ordination of suffering and sacrifice ; it is 
the most sacred of all experiences. And 
she cannot therefore afford to debase her 
own consciousness with a merely scien- 
tific definition of it. Thus, when “‘ Hester 
Stebbens ” discovers that the undemon- 
strative manners of her lover are not the 
expression of a reserved and nobly silent 
nature, but the result of his purely bio- 
nomical relation to her, she retards the 
progress of sanity and materialism by de- 
clining to become the matrimonial victim 
of his scientific experiment. Mr. Wace 
is surprised, but there is not much of a 
scene, since he is too rational to feel ag- 
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grieved. But he remonstrates, in the in- 
terest of his scheme, tells Hester that her 
dissatisfaction arises from an “ inordi- 
nate desire for happiness.” 

And in conclusion his explanation is 
worth pondering. Is not the passion for 
scientific development in this age alien to 
those speculative powers of the mind that 
we have been at such pains to cultivate 
and by which we are enabled to conceive 
of high and blissful experiences? And 
if this is true, what will be the effect of 
science upon life and art? Certainly, an 
acceptance of the bionomical theory of 
love will be a death blow to fiction, to 
say nothing of its effect upon the sexes in 
real life. And, after all, may not this in- 
telligence which makes us men, beget a 
yet finer set of faculties which divine 
what the scientist can never demonstrate 
—a spiritual power by which we may 
ascend beyond the facts of mere material- 
ism? 
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Questionable Shapes 


Mr. Howe .ts’s disposition for de- 
veloping the nerves and emotions of his 
characters into psychic details often 
renders his novels morbid and tedious, 
but in short stories his method shows to 
a better advantage. For in these he 
gives an incident, portrays a passing 
situation, which does not leave the men 
and women with whom he experiments 
too much exhausted nervously to resume 
a normal state of being, as is frequently 
the case in his longer novels. 

Of the three short stories in this vol- 
ume* one is founded upon an “ appari- 
tion;’’ the second contains a metaphys- 
ical discussion of “ personification ” and 
a pathological presentation of insanity, 
so that the logical result is the man’s 
vision of Death, come as “ The Angel 
of the Lord,” to deliver him; and the 
third hints piausibly of psychic com- 
munication between the living and the 
dead. But in no case does the ghost 
really appear. Mr. Howells never gives 
Hewson’s “ apparition ” a definition, nor 
stages his “Angel of the Lord.” These 
are indeed questionable shapes that defy 
even his powers of description. Each is 
an illusion of mind, a conviction of con- 
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sciousness rather than of sight, mean! 
by the author to represent psychic phe- 
nomena instead of playing the réle oi 
primitive “haunts.” He is chiefly con- 
cerned in portraying the subjective ef- 
fects of these supernatural suggestions 
upon characters who are intelligent, 
skeptical men and women of the highest 
social order who decline to revel in the 
vulgarity of merely creeping, ghostly 
sensations. 

Thus it is not the supernatural that 
dominates the situation and absorbs at- 
tention so much as it is the mental condi- 
tions and movements of human beings 
whose lives have been for the moment 
enveloped in a ghostly atmosphere—an 
atmosphere so thin, by the way, so clari- 
fied by science and cynicism, that a love 
affair progresses through it quite natu- 
rally. 

The peculiarity of Mr. Howells’s meth- 
od is that he so manages spiritual in- 
tuitions as to render them abnormal, 
then supernatural, and that he is still 
able to make this last degree of the in- 
credible subservient to the natural, social 
order. Any man with a gruesome imag- 
ination can reveal a ghost to people only 
partially evolved from the superstitions 
of primitive intelligence, but it is another 
more difficult undertaking to project an 
impression of the supernatural into the 
minds of such sophisticated types as are 
set forth in these stories. The tendency, 
of course, is to vulgarize the situation 
by bringing the “apparition” at least 
into the dim candle light of observation. 
But Mr. Howells is himself so profound- 
ly incredulous of the results of his own 
psychic jugglery that he never gives a 
poor spook the ordinary opportunity to 
tell lies in “ questionable shapes.” He 
simply takes advantage of popular in- 
terest in the uncanny to show certain 
phases of human subconsciousness, the 
deep pit of our aboriginal minds from 
which we have evolved reason and some 
other elevated faculties. And the im- 
pression gained is that when we have 
entirely evolved we shall be forever de- 
livered from all superstitions or even 
suggestions of the supernatural. 

He makes objection to such visions 
more convincing by avoiding every form 
of exaggeration. His very “ appari- 
tions” are rendered impossible by the 
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simplicity of his language. And he fur- 
ther encourages unbelief by keeping nor- 
mal skepticism well to the front. Thus 
when Hewson defies the credulity of a 
whole dinner party with the announce- 
ment that he once saw a ghost, there is 
no sensation. 


“Several people who were nearsighted or 
far placed put on their eye-glasses, to make 
out whether Hewson was serious; a lady who 
had a handsome forearm put up a longnette 
and inspected him through it; she had the air 
of questioning his taste, and the subtle aura 
of her censure penetrated to him, tho she pre- 
served a face of rigid impassivity. He re- 
turned her stare defiantly, tho he was aware of 
not reaching her through the lenses as effect- 
ively as she reached him.” 


But this “ defiance” is the dramatic 
retort of a man with a story to tell rather 
than of a believer in apparitions. Hew- 
son evidently regarded his as a sort of 
mental subterfuge. 

One thing must be said in conclusion, 
however—no man in America has a bet- 
ter conception of what a gentleman real- 
ly is than Mr. Howells—kind, intelli- 
gent, commonplace men, absolutely with- 
out affectation and singularly sincere. 
They stand the tests of spiritualism and 
other weird manifestations with the 
calm tolerance of men who feel that ma- 
terial “ shapes” give them the scientific 
advantage, and they conduct themselves 
accordingly. The question is how would 
these ideal club men act in a real emer- 
gency. They invariably impress the 
reader as being entirely contemplative 
and consequently more or less in- 
effective. Can any of them lead a for- 
lorn hope, fight, suffer, or do anything 
except live smoothly, talk entertainingly, 
or perhaps occasionally provoke an at- 
tack of nervous prostration by penetrat- 
ing too far into somebody’s psychic re- 
gions? The fact is nothing really ever 
happens in one of Mr. Howells’s novels. 
And it is a question what he would do 
if an historical novelist should meddle 
with his characters on the sly so that 
they showed, say, the dueling instinct. 
For Mr. Howells could no more develop 
a quarrel to the sword point, or even set 
a fictitious house afire, than he could use 
profane language. 
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By Jack London. 
The Macmillan Co., 


The Call of the Wild. 
Illustrated; cloth. 
$1.50. 

Amid the multitude of nature books 
that have recently followed one upon the 
other in rapid succession The Call of the 
Wild stands out as a notable achieve- 
ment. The author with an art that is 
exquisite has taken for his hero the can- 
ine offspring of a St. Bernard father 
and a Scotch shepherd dog mother. To 
this dumb animal he has given a per- 
sonality far more vivid and taking and 
one having a far higher human interest 
than is many a man or woman sketched 
upon the printed pages of a record-sell- 
ing novel. The story takes us into the 
Klondike, with its stretches of ice and 
snow. It deals with the hardships of 
Arctic travel. It has‘to do with gold 
greed, with lost hopes, and with bitter 
disappointments. The varying tempera- 
ments of the men who owned the dog, 
from time to time, and some others, 
flit through the story, and the vary- 
ing fortunes and evolutions of “ Buck ” 
are set forth until in answering 
the call of the wild he rises to the 
leadership of a pack of wolves. Mr. 
London has written a story that is more 
than simply readable, even tho it utter- 
ly lacks what some have thought to be 
absolutely essential to a story—the hu- 
manly sentimental element. The book is 
remarkable, and will add to the author’s 
already excellent reputation. 

& 

City Temple Sermons. By R. J. Campbell, 
M.A. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York, Chicago, Toronto. $1.00 net. 

These sermons are interesting and 
valuable, not so much for the light they 
throw on any of the great religious or 
philosophical problems of the time as 
for the revelation they make of a most 
engaging personality, and for the index 
they furnish to the type of religious 
thought and life that is now popular. 
Dr. Campbell is just now very much in 
the public eye. As the successor of Dr. 
Parker in the City Temple of London, his 
position alone was enough to make him 
an object of much interest, but it re- 
quired only a few months to show that 
his personality was far more conspicuous 
and commanding than his position, and 











for the past year this vast church has 
been crowded as never before in its his- 
tory. Similar crowds have everywhere 
greeted him during his recent visit to 
this country. What is the secret of this 
remarkable popularity and power? A 
great many things might be mentioned 
that undoubtedly contribute to it; a deep 
and original religious consciousness, 
personal magnetism of an eminent de- 
gree, downright honesty and earnestness, 
an absence of all literary and oratorical 
tricks, a happy mingling of rationalism 
and mysticism in his religious appeals. 
All these qualities are very evident in his 
sermons; but we venture to say that the 
unique power of his message lies not so 
inuch in these things as in what we may 
cali his intense social feeling, his capac- 
ity of losing himself in the lives of those 
to whom he ministers. He has the sym- 
pathy and imagination to put himself 
most vividly in others’ places, to suffer in 
their sorrows and wrongs, to be dis- 
tressed in doubts and perplexities, to bear 
their burdens and to carry their griefs. 
His message is a social message; the re- 
demption in which he is most interested 
and -to which he is looking most eagerly 
is what he calls a “ social redemption.” 
In the coming religious conflict, he says, 
“ spiritual men will fight the fiercest bat- 
tles in behalf of the hungry, the poor 
and the sad, and for Christ’s sake will 
be brothers to those vvho are less fortu- 
nate than themselves.” The popularity 
aud power of a man who is filled with 
such a spirit need no other explanation. 
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The History of Woman Suffrage. By Susan 
B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper. 
Published by Susan B. Anthony, 17 Mad- 
ison St.,-Rochester, N. Y. 


This large volume is the fourth and 
last of the History of Woman Suf- 
frage, and describes the progress of the 
movement from 1883 to 1900. A full ac- 
count is given of the legal and political 
status of women in each State and in for- 
eign countries, and of all legislation and 
popular ballots on the question. A sum- 
mary is included of all debates in Con- 
gress and in the State Legislatures in 
which both sides of the argument are 
given with great fairness. In some re- 
spect the period covered by this volume 
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is more interesting and important than 
any of the preceding because during these 
years woman suffrage has passed beyond 
the tentative stage, and has become part 
of the settled policy of several States with 
results which are disappointing only to 
its most sanguine advocates and pessi- 
mistic opponents. 


The Sacrifice of the Shannon. By W. Abert 
Hickman. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes, $1.50 

A book that fills the mind with 
whistling north winds, pounding seas 
and tons of grinding ice should be wel- 
come in these sultry days of summer, 
especially if spiced up with a piquant 
love story and a dash of fresh adventure. 

All this, with a clean cut delineation of 

several interesting characters, is to be 

found in The Sacrifice of the Shannon, 
the story of a ship that had to be given 
up to the deep, but not until she had gal- 
lantly crushed through four hundred 
miles of frozen seas to rescue another 

.essel, and had incidentally demon- 

strated to a certain sea nymph on board 

that the captain of the ship was a man 
worthy to become the captain of her fate 
on the voyage of life. 


& 


Rejected of Men. By Howard Pyle. New 
York: Harper Bros., $1.50. 

This is an attempt to introduce Christ 
into modern life and to show how he 
would be received by the men and 
women of our day. In order to succeed 
at such an undertaking the author must 
not only understand the unique character 
of Christ and comprehend fully the 
spiritual conditions and consciousness of 
this age, but he must be able to drama- 
tize adequate situations and create types 
that truly represent the profound and 
complex mood of the modern mind. Ap- 
parently Mr. Pyle is not equipped for 
his task, and his book is but a contribu- 
tion to the ever-growing heap of literary 
rubbish on this subject. . The characters 
put forth to represent the modern world 
are commonplace, unintellectual and vul- 
gar. The Christ himself is a shadow 
surrounded by a mob, and that genius 
which consists in bringing about dra- 
matic and moving situations is altogether 
wanting. 
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Literary Notes 


A REPRINT in pamphlet form of Mr. Henry’s 
excellent translation of Pope Leo the Thir- 
teenth’s ‘‘ Poems, Charades and Inscriptions,” 
is timely, and will, no doubt, be widely read. 
(The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia; 50 cents 
net.) 


....A book bearing the rather gruesome title 
of “ Famous Assassinations,” is announced for 
publication by A. C. McClurg & Co. In the 
book will be grouped some thirty of the most 
significant political assassinations in the world’s 
history. The series begins with the murder of 
Phillip of Macedon in 336 B. C., and ends with 
the assassination of McKinley in Igor. 


....Whatever else may be said of Lillian 
Bell, there can be no question of her industry. 
Recent indication of this lies in the announce- 
ment of her Denver story, entitled “ The Inter- 
ference of Patricia,” which has lately been is- 
sued. Miss Bell has succeeded in acquiring a 
reputation as a teller of clever stories, which 
will doubtless be extended by this last book of 
hers. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


....A new nature book, entitled “ Along 
Four Footed Trails,” by Miss Ruth Ann Cook, 
formerly assistant in Nature Work at the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum, will appear in 
the early fall. It is a readable and accurate ac- 
count of certain Western animals. The jack rab- 
bit, prong horn, prairie dog, buffalo and wild 
ponies of the plains are among those described. 
The book is illustrated by Miss Mabel William- 
son. (James Pott & Co.) 


.... lhe unbroken forests of upper Maine 
furnish the environment for the forthcoming 
novel by Charles Clark Munn. The author in- 
troduces as a theme the joy of woods and 
waters, and has made camp life and wood lore 
incidental. It is said to be a genuine old fash- 
ioned love story of the kind that the public 
never tires of reading. The book will be ready 
about September Ist, and will be illustrated by 
A. B. Shute (Lee and Shepard). 


....One of the most recent publications is- 
sued through Albert Brandt (Trenton, N. J.) 
is “ The Gate Beautiful, Being Principles and 
Methods in Vital Art Education,” by Prof. 
John Ward Stimson, formerly director of art 
education at the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The first half of the work 
treats of the philosophy of beauty. The second 
half is concerned with the classifying, arrang- 
ing. and illustrating of the consecutive steps 
of study, and development by which any ear- 
nest student or teacher may help himself, or 
others, onward in a vital and living art career. 


LITERATURE—PEBBLES 





Pebbles 


- “Dip you see that a tribe of Arabian fa- 
natics were wiped out of existence by a desert 
windstorm?” “ What a sandy finish of a tough 
race! ”—Yale Record. 


....Scribbler: “ Would you call yourself a 
poet or simply a versifier?”” Scrawler: “ Well, 
when the editor lights his pipe with my stuff 
it’s a case of verse afire.”—The Bookman. 


.... Itis unwomanly!” The New Woman 
laughed in derision. “ It is immodest!” The 
New Woman shrugged her shoulders disdain- 
fully. “It is unparliamentary!” The New 
Woman started, paled and drew back.—Puck. 


....‘ The flowers along your garden fence 
seem to grow better than any of the others,” 
r-marked the visitor. “ Yes,” explained the 
host. “ That’s where we have always buried 
the neighbors’ cats.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


....‘' The president of a Southern college is 
to be put in the Hall of Fame.” “ What’s he 
done remarkable?” ‘Why he spoke two 
hours the other night and didn’t once mention 
the negro problem.”—New York Times. 


....First Rabbit: “ Well, my wife and I are 
up against it.” Second Rabbit: “ What’s the 
matter?” “Why, we’ve only been married 
eight months, and we ran completely out of 
names for the children.”—Life. 


....‘‘ There is gladness in her gladness when 
she’s glad, and there is sadness in her sadness 
when she’s sad; but the gladness of her glad- 
ness and the sadness of her sadness are as noth- 
ing to her madness when she’s mad.”—What 
to Fat. 


She had fifteen million dollars, 
Placed in bonds, and shares, and rents; 
He had fifteen million dollars, 
So they merged their sentiments. 
Now they’ve raised a son who’s valued 
At exactly thirty cents. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


....-DIAMONDS.—Eight (8) American women 
wore five (5) million dollars’ worth of dia- 
monds at a recent ball in London. There are 
women with diamonds who haven’t the crust 
to wear them. There are women with crust 
who haven’t the diamonds. The coincidence 
of the crust and the diamonds ‘is certainly 
recherché, if not actually fierce.—Life. 


....T hus to receive only seventeen tons of 
presents, and worth a scant million, would have 
crushed any ordinary bride of her station. But 
Gwendolyn laughed buoyantly. “It’s because 
of the car famine,” she argued, with fine cour- 
age. “The rest will be along presently.” Dear 
girl! How was our natural pity lost in our 
admiration !—Life. 











The New Pope 


THE Roman Catholic Church is the 
largest fraction of Christendom. That 
Church, in its wider interests, is so com- 
pletely a monarchy, or what would be 
called ecclesiastically a theocracy, which 
is the same thing in the claim of divine 
rij-ht, that the election of a new Pope to 
rule that Church is a matter of immense 
importance. There is no truly catholic 
Church this side of Heaven; but the 
largest of all the fractions of the Church 
Universal must be the leading repre- 
sentative of Christianity to the world, 
and its development and history are of 
the deepest interest to all who bear the 
Christian name. 

There are two great movements in hu- 
man history by its relation to which the 
policy of the new Pope will be judged. 
One of these is the trend for popular 
government, and the other is the pres- 
sure for the rule of reasou in matters 
religious as well as secular, social and 
scientific. Can the new Pope understand 
these movements? Can the Catholic 
Church, under his autocracy, adapt itself 
to these irresistible currents, or must it 
stand, a stubborn non possum, in its fu- 
tile attempt to obstruct the celestial 
forces ? 

We know what Pius IX was, a heady, 
willful old man, whose definition, by the 
Vatican Council, of Papal Infallibility, 
and whose comprehensive catalog of the 
“errors” of the age, did more to dis- 
credit and palsy his Church than a cen- 
tury can repair. We know also what 
Leo XIII was, a truly pious and wise 
old man, whose sagacity and far-seeing 
prudence and whose sympathy with his 
age did as much as a quarter century 
could allow to undo the injury of his 
predecessor. But we do not know yet 
what Pope Pius X is or what he is likely 
to do. We know only good of him; but 
that good is in the line of personal char- 
acter and local administration ; and what 
he may be as a statesman, and what may 
be his attitude toward the progressive 
thought and learning of the world, we 
know not. It is very much to know that 
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he is not taken with the pomps and gauds 
which would make of the Pope a living 
idol to be worshiped. He appears to be 
the sort of man who would want to kick 
the lips that would kiss his toe, the kind 
of a man whom Dr. McGlynn wanted to 
see, who would walk down Broadway in 
a frock coat and a silk hat; and so far 
the prospect is bright. 

But personal character and simplicity 
of life do not assure a progressive or 
even intelligent administration. A bare- 
footed fries may be the most tyrannous 
of foolish rulers. A new Pope may be 
sensible enough and willful enough to 
reduce the etiquet of the Vatican court 
and abolish his imposing military guard, 
and yet may hate popular government. 
The fact that he prefers to walk rather 
than to ride in a sedan chair has no im- 
mediate relation to his views on biblical 
criticism. He may yet hold that on no 
subject can the Church make any com- 
promise with the new century. He may 
yet be a firm believer in the fulminations 
of his second predecessor’s “ Syllabus of 
Errors.” 

We here are concerned with the new 
Pope’s attitude toward what interests the 
American Church. There is such a thing 
as “ Americanism.” It means liberty and 
reason. It means alignment, in methods 
more than doctrine, with the spirit of the 
age. It means, in doctrine, the changing 
of emphasis, so as to give much more 
importance to the essential and spiritual, 
and considerably less importance to the 
formal. It means the relegation to the 
rear of the superstitious element in 
Church life, which is the inevitable con- 
comitant of ignorance, but which must 
be left behind if the Church is to retain 
the confidence of intelligent men. It is 
its “ Americanism,” in the true sense, 
which makes the Catholic Church of the 
United States the most loyal, most active 
and most progressive branch of the 
Roman communion. That comes out of 
our popular government, our free 
schools, and especially our complete in- 
dependence of Church and State. We 
do not, we cannot, know; but we have 
a large expectation that Pius X, despite 
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the name he chose, will have the sense 
to allow and approve the prosperous 
progress of the Church in this country. 
His quick approval of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington gives us hope. 

But we cannot expect American affairs 
to dominate the thought of the new Pope 
and his advisers. To an untraveled 
Italian or German or Frenchman Amer- 
ica seems very far off. But France is 
close to Italy, and the attitude of the new 
Pope toward France will be of the chief 
interest. The French Government is in 
the midst of a bitter quarrel, not so much 
with the Vatican as with the French 
Church. This quarrel is less ecclesias- 
tical than political. France is a Repub- 
lic, and the French Church hates the Re- 
public, and does its best to overthrow it. 
It is as traitorous as the Army, whose 
officers, by an overwhelming majority, 
would be glad of the chance, could a 
leader appear, to be traitors and place a 
king or emperor in the seat of the Presi- 
dent. Leo did his best to teach the French 
Church loyalty to the Republic, but he 
succeeded badly, and now the Church is 
suffering for its fatuity. Two French 
cardinals are said to have refused to vote 
for Sarto, and to have returned to France 
without waiting for his consecration. 
What this indicates is not quite clear; 
we hope it means that Pius X may be 
expected to maintain the policy toward 
France of his predecessor. 

But even more important will be the 
attitude of the new Pope toward present 
day scholarship and theological prog- 
ress. We know that the Catholic Church 
is semper eadem,; but that is on‘y a paper 
changelessness. The Church of to-day 
is not the Church of the Inquisition. It 
would to-day re-establish no Inquisition 
if it could, nor would it strike medals in 
honor of Saint Bartholomew’s Massacre. 
An internal change can go on with no 
formal announcement. A fruit can either 
ripen or rot under an unchanged skin. 
Leo XIII opened the way for possible 
liberty of views on the most important 
subjects by his appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the problems of 
biblical criticism. If Pius X can allow 
freedom of investigation, such freedom 
as scholarship demands and will have, 
then we may hope that the Roman 
Catholic Church will recall the sympathy 
of its best scholars who are now in fear 
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for their own honesty, or who are being 
forced out of its bounds; and here we 
refer to France and Germany and Aus- 
tria—yes, and Italy itself, more than to 
America; for the Catholic Church in 
America has, as yet, outside of a single 
sad case in Indiana, made very little at- 
tempt to harmonize science and religion. 

A single further aspect of the new 
election may be referred to. The Em- 
peror of Austria is said to have put his 
veto on the election of Rampolla, who 
was the leading candidate. The result 
of that veto was unexpected; it was the 
election of the Patriarch of Venice. 
Now, of all piaces in Italy, Venice is most 
hostile to Austria, and possibly Sarto, 
the idol of the Venetians, sympathized 
with that feeling. At any rate there is 
some evidence that he is less hostile to 
the Quirinal than have been his pred- 
ecessors. There must be found some 
practical reconciliation ; for Quirinal and 
Vatican, Pope and King, must both stay 
in Rome. The Church must yield, 
whether she says so or not. She may 
vow never to consent, but she must con- 
sent. It will be vastly better for both 
authorities. The voluntary imprison- 
ment of the Pope is already a farce, al- 
most a screaming farce. It would be a 
glorious moral victory for the new Pope 
if he could break the self-imposed bars 
and chains, and be as free of all Rome 
and all Italy and all the world as are 
the bishops under him, or as is Victor 
Emanuel. But that fiction is, we pre- 
sume, too strenuous to be given up; it 
may possibly be thought too fruitful of 
sympathetic Peter’s Pence. It takes some 
courage and much statesmanship and 
wisdom to follow the stars. Old institu- 
tions will fear lest they are hitching their 
wagon to a comet. 


The Transmutation of the Ele- 
ments. 


It has now been proved by Professor 
Ramsay that the gas given off by radium 
salts is helium. 

Those who have followed the reports 
which we have published from time to 
time on the recent rapid progress in this 
department of science will recognize the 
great importance of this discovery and 
the extent of the field which it opens up 
for speculation and experimentation. 
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The two great discoveries of the past 
decade, the isolation of a series of inert 
gases, of which argon and helium are the 
best known, and the production of new 
forms of radiation, other than light and 
heat, of which the Rontgen rays were 
the first to attract public attention, are 
thus shown to be most intimately related 
to each other, altho no one suspected any 
connection between them when the dis- 
coveries were first made. In radio-active 
matter we are apparently witnessing a 
transmutation of the elements of which 
helium is one of the products and the 
R6ntgen rays one of the effects. 

In work so recent, involving methods 
of detecting matter thousands of times 
more delicate than the balance or the 
spectroscope and where the deductions 
are so startling, we must beware of ac- 
cepting as proved the first explanation 
which is offered; but even tho the con- 
clusions are tentative, the intelligent 
reader realizes that, however little time 
or inclination he may have for science, 
he must not remain entirely ignorant of 
the revolutionary changes now taking 
place in chemistry and shysics. 

What seems to be happening in radio- 
active matter is the breaking up of the 
atoms. All such substances have very 
high atomic weights, thorium and ura- 
nium being the heaviest atoms known. 
The atomic weight of radium was deter- 
mined by Madame Curie to be 225, but 
may be 258. It was discovered by Pro- 
fessor Rutherford, of Montreal, that a 
very light gas was given off continuously 
by active salts, a gas of which the atoms 
weighed only about one per cent. of the 
atoms from which apparently they came. 
This gas is now known to be helium, an 
inert gas only twice as heavy as hydro- 
gen, detected first in the sun by the spec- 
troscope and found afterward on the 
earth in some uranium minerals. It 
seems, then, that these small atoms of 
helium are chips knocked off of the large 
atoms of radium. They are charged with 
positive electricity when emitted and are 
thrown o.f from the radium atom with 
a velocity of some twenty thousand miles 
a second, causing heat or phosphores- 
cence in whatever they strike. They have 
little penetrative power, however, and are 
stopped even by paper. 

At the same time that the atom of 
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radium projects the helium atoms it also 
throws out, with a velocity approaching 
that of light, electrons or corpuscles 
charged with negative electricity and a 
thousand times smaller than the hydro- 
gen atom. There must be about 200,000 
of these in a radium atom, yet their size 
relative to the size of the atom is like 
that of a grain of dust compared with 
the room it is in. These electrons, on 
account of their small size and great 
speed, can pass through ordinary mat- 
ter; even a plate of iron or lead an inch 
thick is somewhat transparent to them, 
and when they strike the flesh serious 
burns are produced. 

The perplexing question now arises, 
what is left after the radium atom has 
split off helium? The residual substance 
is, of course, in almost unimaginable mi- 
nute quantity, a few atoms among many 
millions yet undecomposed ; stiil it can be 
detected, for it is radio-active—that is, 
projecting electrons which can affect a 
photographic plate and make the air a 
conductor to electricity. It seems to be 
a heavy gas, since it diffuses slowly 
through tubes, but is stopped in passing 
through a tube cooled to 250° F. below 
zero, probably because it is liquefied at 
that temperature. It loses its radiating 
power after a time and so becomes in- 
capable of detection. Possibly it consists 
of a series of other known or unknown 
elements, and, if so, we may guess that 
all the other elements were produced by 
some similar process of breaking up of 
elements of high atomic weight, such as 
thorium, uranium and radium. 

If this is true, atoms are not the in- 
destructible units we have thought them, 
but are stable only as, for example, the 
solar system is stable, undergoing no 
considerable change for thousands or 
millions of years, yet at times decom- 
posing and recomposing with great ra- 
pidity and violence. Radio-active sub- 
stance, then, may differ from others only 
in having an appreciable number of 
atoms in a state of unstable equilibrium, 
falling into new and more stable com- 
binations. This decomposition of an 
atom and ejection of charged particles 
goes on regardless of the temperature. 
Radium compounds are active through 
an astonishing range of temperature, 
from that of red heat to that of liquid 

















hydrogen—that is, nearly to absolute 
zero. 

Evidently speculations based on these 
new discoveries will encourage those 
who are trying to make gold out of lead 
or silver, and already we see by the 
newspapers that there is a revival of al- 
chemy. Really, of course, the practical 
transmutation of metals is as visionary 
as ever, and the search for the philos- 
opher’s stone is a vain one. There never 
has been known any reason why lead 
could not be transmuted into gold, ex- 
cept thet no one could do it. The al- 
chemists were justified in trying all pos- 
sible reactions: to accomplish it. The 
fault of these medieval chemists was not 
in their aim, but in their motives. They 
wanted to get rich. Chemistry lost five 
hundred years of valuable time because 
chemists sought for gold instead of 
truth. As soon as men abandoned their 
purely mercenary motives and began to 
search for knowledge, not for any practical 
value which could come from it, but be- 
cause they loved it for its own sake, then 
the material rewards Legan to flow in 
upon them, until now in every country 
thousands of chemical manufactures 
contribute more wealth to the people 
than if the dreams of the alchemists had 
come true .nd gold could be made from 
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The Psychology of the Race 
Question 


To thoughtful Northern men, whose 
sympathies and convictions compel them 
to accept a social recognition of the 
negro, no less than an impartial observ- 
ance of his political rights, the persistent 
opposition of Southern whites seems un- 
accountable. The white men of the South 
are supposedly endowed with reason, and 
the weight of argument seems to be on 
the side of Northern views. 

Political sense is unequally distributed 
in each race. Thousands of white men 
vote at every election who have no more 
comprehension of the issues that they are 
helping to decide than so many automa- 
tons might have. Thousands of negroes 
can be found who know our political his- 
tory, and who understand well the merits 
of current political controversies. Ad- 
mitting that voting by ignorant men, 
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black or white, is undesirable, why 
should any line of exclusion be drawn 
between one-half of the intelligent and 
the other half because one-half is black 
skin and the other white? 

Agreeable social intercourse is possible 
only among those who have cultivated 
manners and intelligence, and who, in 
taste, sympathies and interests, are con- 
genial. There are negroes who have all 
the cultivation of educated whites. Why 
are they unfit to mingle on social occa- 
sions with the so-called superior race? 

From the standpoint of reason argu- 
ments like these are hard to meet; and to 
those who habitually look at all social 
questions in a rational way the Southern 
temper looks like blind prejudice. 

The other day the Rev. H. H. Proctor, 
pastor of a colored Congregational 
church in Atlanta, and one of the ablest 
negroes in the South, wrote an admirable 
letter to the Nezys of that city, denying 
that the race question is fundamentally 
one of color, and saying that he had too 
high an opinion of the white race to be- 
lieve that, “ no matter what changes mav 
take place in the negro, his color will for- 
ever debar him from receiving from the 
white the full expectations of a man.” 
To this remark the News frankly replied 
that color, mere color, must forever re- 
main a bar to negro aspirations, until the 
blacks withdraw from the Southern 
States and establish a nation of their own 
on the African continent. In support 
of this averment, the News offered no 
facts or reasons other than the existence 
of an undying prejudice. Whether in- 
tended or not, its article was an open con- 
fession that the Southern view is a fact 
of feeling rather than of reasoned con- 
clusions. 

More frank confessions of this kind 
would do good. They would heip the 
North to understand the South, and the 
South would better understand the North 
if it could more fully realize that the 
Northern view, while not devoid of feel- 
ing, is largely a product of intelligent 
reasoning. 

In saying this we do not mean to be 
invidious. Feeling is as large a part of 
life as reason is, and it has its own justi- 
fication. Feeling is essentially conserva- 
tive. It is associated with familiar inter- 
ests, which it cherishes and defends. 
Reason is progressive, and on that ac- 
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count it is innovating and disturbing. If 
the race problem is to be solved there 
must be a sincere desire to learn whether 
Southern prejudice has a _ legitimate 
basis in vital interests that must not 
recklessly be jeopardized, and an equally 
sincere desire to accept as far as possible 
the reasoned out idealism of the North. 
This may be compromise, but it is the 
kind of compromise that involves no 
moral turpitude, and is vital to the public 
welfare. 

No white man can be long in the South 
and on friendly social terms with its 
influential families without discovering 
that the most intense feeling against ad- 
mitting the negro to social equality is 
found among the white women, and that 
it is inseparable from the instinct of race- 
purity. To a pure-minded woman her 
conduct and the blood of her race are one. 
She can no more think of her honor 
apart from the traditions of her ancestry, 
and the ideal of an unsullied posterity, 
than she can think of family integrity 
apart from her honor. To take from her 
the ideal of purity of blood is to cut off 
the very springs of her moral life. 
Through generations of social experi- 
ence she has learned that the only ef- 
fective barriers to intermarriage are those 
established in the usages and conven- 
tionalities of society. Families, classes, 
nationalities and races that mingle freely 
in social intercourse on terms of recog- 
nized equality are bound to intermarry— 
no power on earth can prevent it. Here 
is the very fountain head of the South- 
ern determination to resist the social 
equality of the races to the uttermost. 
The Southern white woman regards in- 
termarriage with horror, and she believes 
that social equality means inevitable in- 
termarriage. 

Feeling so intense as this will not read- 
ily be displaced by reason. 

The hope of the negro lies in the 
growth of feelings of another sort; feel- 
ings of humanity, which will more and 
more insist that whether or not the black 
man be invited to sit at the white man’s 
table, he shall at least be given oppor- 
tunities to improve his economic condi- 
tion and to acquire knowledge, and that 
he shall have full protection in the en- 
joyment of all his civil rights. These 
feelings are bound to grow. Whatever 
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may be true of other feelings, these at 
least are consistent with the conclusions 
of abstract reason. The part of wisdom is 
to make the fight for negro betterment on 
issues in which feeling and reason are at 
one. We have no interest in the question 
of social equality. That is to be granted 
or refused on personal grounds at each 
person’s arbitrary and unquestioned will. 
What we ought to agree on, North and 
South, is equality of political and civil 


rights. 
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Love-Making in the Parks 


Tus is the season of the year when 
tle newspapers usually devote some por- 
tion of their valuable space to the con- 
sideration of this topic. It cannot be 
said, however, that the results of the 
discussion are altogether commensurate 
with the extent and fervor of the 
editorials and letters, for these either faii 
to show a philosophic grasp of funda- 
mental principles necessary in dealing 
with this subject, or are marred by a 
levity which is altogether out of place 
in discussing so serious a topic. So far 
the Clark University psychologists have 
omitted this from their study of adoles- 
cent phenomena. 

The subject can be best considered un- 
der two heads; first, why do people want 
to make love in the parks; second, why 
do other people object to it. 

The most obvious reason why young 
people betake themselves to the parks 
for love-making is that there is no other, 
suitable place where this most important 
duty of their lives can be performed. 
Of course, some lovers do use fire es- 
capes or front steps, but only at great 
inconvenience to themselves and annoy- 
ance to other people. It is not merely 
the inhabitants of the tenements who 
are so unfortunately situated, but a large 
proportion of the population of the city. 
Even the apartments which boast all the 
modern conveniences have no room for 
match-making, and flats seem to be con- 
trived, not so much for men as for 
angels, among whom there is no marry- 
ing. Besides, no house is a proper place 
fer the purpose. So elemental a passion 
cannot be full, free and genuine in a 
confined and artificial environnrent. 
Any one who has tried it knows l.ow 
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awkward it is to make love in a conven- 
tional drawing-room. It is as difficult 
as to act in a rehearsal without the scen- 
ery. One feels the incongruity of the 
stage setting and cannot throw himself 
into his réle with abandon. No grand 
passion is possible in a parlor; nothing 
but “Dolly Dialogs” can be enacted 
there. Will the reader kindly think how 
many great pictures he can recall repre- 
senting love scenes in a modern resi- 
dence? Also, please mention a few, just 
a few, good lyric poems on love-making 
in an apartment house. Even our novel- 
ists, who. have little enough romantic 
feeling, find it almost impossible to pull 
off a proposal indoors, but take to the 
woods, the fields and the garden for the 
purpose, altho a conservatory with a 
musical accompaniment will do in an 
emergency. 

The reason why “ in the spring a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love” is because then he gets out of 
doors. If he remained always cooped 
up as he is in the winter, probably his 
fancy would never turn in that direction, 
for thoughts of love, even light ones, 
require a larger proportion of oxygen 
than is found in our city houses. The 
first love-making of our race was done 
in a park, and the sons and daughters 
of Adam and Eve instinctively select the 
same stage setting when they play their 
parts in the old drama. We can see the 
softening effects of trees and flowers 
even on old and hardened married 
couples. As they enter the park the hus- 
band’s face drops something of its harsh- 
ness and suspicion, and the woman 
speaks less sharply to her children than 
she did on the trolley car. 

There are doubtless other motives for 
the selection of the parks for the display 
of amatory emotions. There is the same 
motive that leads people to eat ice-cream 
in public, and, when they dine most ele- 
gantly, to have the table placed before a 
large window so those in the street can 
watch them. We are all of us naturally 
so unselfish that it is not enough to enjoy 
ourselves; we want other people to see 
us enjoying ourselves. 

Unfortunately, this confidence, that 
other people like to see us happy, is not 
always justified, and this leads us to the 
second part of this discussion, why peo- 
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ple object to love-making in the parks. 
Is it altogether due to the “ne’er a ane 
hae 1” feeling, or is there some other 
justification for it? Most of the reasons 
given for objecting to the custom are 
manifestly false. There is first to be con- 
sidered as most often heard the com- 
plaint that it “ looxs siliy.”” Now, in or- 
d r to form a valid ground for objection 
the implicit major premise must first be 
proved—.e., that people dislike to see 
other people acting in a silly manner. 
This is by no means axiomatic. In fact, 
it we consider the popularity of vaude- 
ville performances and the high prices 
paid for orchestra chairs at other ex- 
hibitions of an undignified character, we 
shall question it. The minor premise, 
that the young people in this peculiar 
situation look silly, may also be chal- 
lenged. Not all of them are handsome 
or graceful, it is true, but this much may 
be said, that at this period of their lives 
they are roused out of the dull common- 
place of their daily lives, and their faces 
become for the moment so transfigured 
by the love that glows within as to lose 
something of the .sordid or brutal ex- 
pression which under ordinary circum- 
stances they may bear. This is the one 
fleeting phase of their lives which paint- 
ers and poets delight to make permanent 
in color or in verse. As the maiden looks 
into her lover’s eyes her face transforms 
itself almost into theideal she seesimaged 
there, and she becomes for the moment 
nearly as beautiful as he thinks she is. 
Love is a creative power and models out 
of common clay a goddess worthy of its 
worship. Millet has shown us the beauty 
of the coarsest peasant face when so il- 
lumined. How much better than to look 
at Millet’s pictures it is to look with 
Millet’s eyes. 

It must be acknowledged in candor 
that the face of the lover is not so attract- 
ively transformed. Observation shows 
that the gentlemen under these circum- 
stances tend to assume one of two types 
of expression; either he looks woodenly 
unconscious, like one who knoweth not 
what his right hand doeth, or his face 
takes on a set and determined look like 
that of a diver plunging into the surf. 
But it does not “look silly.” Quite the 
contrary. The major and minor premise 
of this proposition being so unsubstan- 
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tial, a Scotch verdict of not proven must 
be rendered on the conclusion. 

The other criticism, frequently ex- 
pressed, that such scenes are “ shock- 
ing,” is quite as fallacious, for it de- 
pends on the @ priori assumption that 
city people can be shocked, and, even if 
this be taken for granted, it must then 
be proved that a few park couples fur- 
nish sufficient voltage to shock them. 

The question of whether love-making 
is out of place in the parks demands 
more serious consideration. We have 
already shown that the parks form a 
suitable mise en scéne for lovers; it re- 
mains now to consider the subject from 
the standpoint of the Park Commission- 
ers and see whether lovers fo.m appro- 
priate decorations for the parks. This 
depends on the style of the landscape 
architecture, whether, for example, it be- 
‘longs to the period of Louis or Loubet; 
for what would be appropriate to le 
grand monarque would naturally be out 
of place under the régime of le petit 
bourgeois, and vice versa. In the days 
when artists painted good landscapes a 
pair of lovers near the prompt entrance 
was regarded as a necessary detail to 
give human interest to the picture. Our 
modern artists do not seem to care so 
much about human interest as about 
color tones, and both our landscape art- 
ists and architects have been much in- 
fluenced by Oriental ideas. Now, in a 
Japanese landscape an amatory scene in 
the foreground is incongruous, for the 
Japanese never kiss, and the decorations 
which go with this style are a fisherman 
with a cart-wheel hat over his face and 
birds exploding in mid-air. In the for- 
mal garden, surrounded by trees clipped 
conically, and in front of a pillar capped 
by a stone urn with nothing in it, a Bow- 
erv boy and his “ steady ” look quite out 
of place, and a notice should be put up 
forbidding lovers to pose there except 
in fancy dress of the Watteau fashion. 
But in those parts of the park which are 
more truly rural a person of nicely culti- 
vated taste would feel it a violation of 
the unities if shag-bark bridges, picnic 
parties and lovers were left out of the 
scene. Indeed, if there were no volun- 
teers, it would be necessary for the Com- 
missioners to do what they have been 
compelled to do in Europe—that is, 
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place groups of lovers in marble or 
bronze in cozy nooks. 

Nature adopts the lovers as her own. 
The leaves fall on their heads and are 
not shaken off; the squirrels play on 
their shoulders undisturbed. They do 
not frighten even the little bird who 
hops at their feet, and, seeing on the 
asphalt a twig or a feather, is seized with 
the idea that it is out of place, and in a 
casual manner carries it to the fork of a 
neighboring tree. Dear little nesting 
birds, we would not put a straw in their 
way—unless, of course, we thought they 
needed it. 

The love-making which goes on in the 
parks is not that of which a city has 
need to be ashamed. Its publicity is its 
protection. Where the daughter of the 
rich has one chaperone, the daughter of 
the poor has a thousand. Vows made 
by the inconstant moon or the more re- 
liable electric arc afford no more amuse- 
ment to Jove than those made by gas 
light. 

Matches made in the office or the 
drawing-room are apt to have too much 
of the fiscal or the fashionable about 
them. Love does not thrive in the city. 
In its true sense and most vivid form it 
is a country product. With the closing 
of the parks to the lovers would come 
a decline in the art of love-making, and 
with this would decay literature, paint- 
ing and music; for these arts have been 
proved to be amatorial in their origin. 


2 
America and Macedonia 


THE United States is deeply inter- 
ested in the troubles and attempted revo- 
lutions that perplex the Porte. We have 
a vital interest in Turkey, because so 
many of our countrymen are there, en- 
gaged in their legitimate business as 
teachers of science and religion, an in- 
terest much larger, as our Department 
of State knows, whether our Minister at 
Constantinople knows it or not, than any 
commercial interests of ours in the Sul- 
tan’s dominions. The present outbreak 
in Macedonia and the threatened troubles 
in the Armenian districts again call our 
attention to the demands which our Gov- 
ernment has made on Turkey. 

Of those demands, presented to the 
President by our American residents in 
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Turkey, one has been granted fully—that 
is, the permission for medical graduates 
of the Syrian Protestant College at 
Beirit to be examined and licensed to 
practice medicine. An examination has 
just been held and certificates granted. 

But the main request was for just the 
same general authorization and privi- 
leges to be granted to American schools 
as are granted to British, French, Ger- 
man and Russian institutions. This is 
still refused. Instead of freedom for 
schools, Minister Leishman secured free- 
dom for—pork! America is still dis- 
criminated against in comparison with 
other countries. There was given to the 
Porte, we presume at its request, a list 
of American schools, and immediately 
telegrams were sent to the governors ask- 
ing reports; and apparently an effort is 
being made to connect the schools with 
revolutionary intrigues. A leading Ar- 
menian professor in the college at Har- 
put has been arrested and imprisoned, 
altho quite innocent of any treasonable 
act. We trust our Government will not 
fail to require Mr. Leishman to present 
a more imperative demand for equal 
rights for Americans in Turkey. 

But meanwhile a new revolution is be- 
ing attempted, with better hope of suc- 
cess, in Macedonia. Of course, the revo- 
lutionists cannot expect to succeed by 
their own unaided efforts. What is 
Macedonia or what is any one of the 
Balkan States but a conglomeration of 
hostile religious nationalities, utterly 
without a common hope or purpose? In 
Macedonia there is. here a Bulgarian vil- 
lage, over against a Greek and a Moham- 
medan village; or a single village has its 
separate quarters for separate popula- 
tions mutually hostile. All that these 
Bulgarians can hope is by their own 
atrocities to stir up the Mohammedans 
to equal atrocities, until Europe in horror 
shall step in and assume control. It is a 
shocking policy, the same that failed in 
the threatened Armenian uprising. But 
Macedonia is nearer Europe, in reach of 
the Austrian and Russian armies, and it 
might succeed this time. What works 
against it is the fact that both Russia 
and Austria desire no revolution; and, 
further, that the Turkish army, with its 
overwhelming force, is officered by Ger- 
mans, who know their business and un- 
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derstand the rules of civilized warfare. 
If the revengeful Albanians can be kept 
out of the field, there is good reason to 
expect that the revolutionists will be eas- 
ily crushed, and fair reason to hope that 
the promises of better government will, 
under foreign pressure, be measurably 
kept—by and by. 

But if the Albanians cannot be kept 
out, and if it should be necessary for 
Austria and Russia to intervene, there 
may be such a readjustment of the map 
of Turkey as will startle the world. 
But for th fact that all the energy of 
Russia is now directed toward the ex- 
tension of her Chinese frontier, we 
should fear that the time had nearly come 
when Russia would make a second at- 
tempt, this time successful, to take pos- 
session of Constantinople as her southern 
capital, allowing Salonika to Austria, 
with a little sop of land to Italy. But 
that, we presume, must wait two or three ° 
decades longer. 


So Editor Vardaman 
seems to be slated for 
the next Governor of Mississippi, and 
that, too, in succession to Governor 
Longino, too true a man to succeed him- 
self. Mr. Vardaman is editor of The 
Commonwealth in the town of Green- 
wood. For some years he has been seek- 
ing this nomination, which he now seems 
to have secured by popular vote; for in 
Mississippi every Democrat votes for a 
nominee, which is the real election, while 
on election day only those vote for the 
nominee who have paid their poll tax. 
During this time the main issue Mr. 
Vardaman has defended is the reduction 
of the appropriations for negro public 
schools, allowing them only the money 
from the taxes which they themselves 
pay. At last he seems to have converted 
the State to his views, altho as long as 
Dr. Curry lived and went about address- 
ing State legislatures on the subject his 
suicidal policy found little support in 
Mississippi or elsewhere. In an address 
to the people of his State in 1902 he de- 
clared that the Fifteenth Amendment 
had put the South in “a diabolical pre- 
dicament,” and that the fathers of the 
Republic “ considered the negro no more 
a citizen capable of participating in the 
government of the country than the wild 
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asses of the plains.” He would have 
“the enormous sums of money squan- 
dered every year on the negroes in the 
delta” given to the white schools; be- 
cause “ when you educate a negro you 
usually make an immoral woman, hypo- 
critical preacher or bunglesome forger.” 
He concluded his address thus: 

“T know that anything that causes the 
negro to aspire to rise above the plow-handle, 
the cook-pot—in a word, the functions of a 
servant—will be the worst thing on earth for 
the negro. God Almighty designed him for 
a menial; he is fit for nothing else; and I am 
one of those who think it futile to oppose, or 
try to improve upon, the plans of Omni- 
science.” 


And this he was bold to say without re- 
gard for “a lot of short-haired, open- 
mouthed, South-hating termagants of 


Boston.” 
& 


We are sincerely disappointed 
that the retirement of Lieuten- 
ant-General Miles was accom- 
panied by no word of appreciation for 
his military services, such as the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of War might 
fitly have spoken. We understand what 
a thorn he has been in their side of late, 
and we have some idea of the spectacular 
side of his nature; but he did admirable 
service in the Civil War, and was a bril- 
liant Indian fighter, however unwise he 
may have been in his relation to the 
Spanish War. But he has doubtless been 
as honest as he has been mistaken, and 
has shown not a little moral courage, 
even with little judgment. We wish that 
in announcing his retirement for age 
there had been a generous recognition of 
what he has done, such as might have 
been not merely a balm to his spirit, 
something for him to recall with pleas- 
ure, but something also to gratify and 
satisfy the public, which has not forgot- 
ten his brilliant services in the past be- 
fore he was forbidden to take the part his 
rank entitled him to in our war with 
Spain. 


General 
Miles 
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The relentless prosecution 
of corrupt legislators in 
Missouri by Mr. Folk has 
been marked by many curious incidents 
and frequent indications of profound 
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mental disturbance on the part of the 
accused men. In the record of this per- 
sistent and highly successful pursuit of 
the guilty there has been nothing more 
remarkable or ridiculous than the per- 
formances of one D. J. Kelley, for some 
months past an exile in Canada, who has 
been called in all the reports of these 
bribery proceedings the legislative agent 
of the “ Baking Powder Trust.” Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Lee, a wretched man 
who confessed his guilt and gave up his 
high office, had many dealings with 
Kelley, against whom he testified before 
the Grand Jury. Kelley then became a 
resident of Canada. There he permitted 
his resentment to get the better of his 
discretion. He set out to ruin Lee, not 
realizing that he could add nothing to 
the weight of Lee’s own admissions, 
which had wrecked the life of the for- 
mer Lieutenant-Governor and made him 
an object of contempt or pity. From his 
place of refuge near the boundary he has 
been sending to St. Louis copies of the 
incriminating letters and telegrams that 
passed between Lee and himself. Re- 
porters from St. Louis have visited him 
and borne away for publication the evi- 
dence of his dealings with Lee. Last 
week the man even sent his wife to Mis- 
souri, bearing the original papers, in or- 
der that she might lay them before the 
Grand Jury. All this has been done by 
the exile to prove that Lee has been a 
rascal, which Lee himself long ago ad- 
mitted. Kelley does not seem to under- 
stand that at the same time he is furnish- 
ing evidence for his own conviction. This 
shows to what absurdities a man may be 
led who has no sense of humor. If Kel- 
ley has no thought for his own reputa- 
tion, one would suppose that regard for 
his principals would at least keep him 
quiet. His acts can be explained only 
upon the theory that he has become sub- 
ject to the irresistible influence which 
appears to have been exerted by Mr. Folk 
upon all who were discreditably involved 
in the corrupt acts that have been the 
subject of his inquiry. It is the legiti- 
mate influence of an honest, competent, 
impartial and indefatigable prosecutor, 
whose persistence has driven the guilty 
to confession, dissension, and all the wild 
acts which it is possible for a panic- 
stricken band of thieves to commit. 


























A few weeks ago we made 
note of the report of the 
Grand Jury in Salt Lake 
that it “ has not been able to secure evi- 
dence that a single case of polygamy has 
occurred in this district since Utah be- 
came a state,” and commented in a sar- 
castic vein on this remarkable statement, 
which “ certainly could not be truthfully 
said of any other state in the Union.” 
Since then we have received letters from 
readers, who think we put too much faith 
in the report of the Utah jury, and who 
state from personal knowledge that 
polygamy is still extensively practiced in 
the State. One friend writes: “ I 
know of one hundred and seventeen 
polygamous families, and the heads 
of families still living that life and 
having children born to them every 
year,” and offers to show us around so 
we can see for ourselves. We accept 
this kind invitation, and, whenever we 
visit Utah again, will be pleased to have 
him introduce us into polygamous so- 
ciety. 


Utah Not a 
Model State 


& 


The Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association has touched 
a weakness in our school sys- 
tem that should have been long ago rec- 
ognized and removed. In the annual re- 
port we are told that eighty per cent. 
of the teaching material comes from the 
high schools. “ Yet the chief object of 
the high school throughout the country 
remains to prepare the way for colleges 
and universities.” It does “not exist 
sufficiently in and for itself.” The fact 
is constantly ignored that ninety-five per 
cent. of those children that come with- 
in its radius complete their education 
there. It is “the only normal training 
school for eighty per cent. of the teach- 
ers,” except in a few States that have 
otherwise provided. The report goes on 
to say that the chief problem now in our 
public schools is good teachers—those 
who have a gift for teaching, besides 
knowledge of school management and 
of the subjects taught. “ This the high 
schools could give us if they were 
manned by persons prepared for the 
work , and were not straining every nerve 
under the burden of college preparatory 
courses of study. About seventy per 
cent. of high school graduates attempt to 
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teach ; and they have as much right to de- 
mand that their district fit them for work 
as the one or two per cent. have to be 
partly or poorly fitted for college.” In 
some of our Eastern States, where nor- 
mal training is being largely taken up by 
the smaller colleges, there is less obliga- 
tion of the high schools to devote them- 
selves to preparatory work. 


& 


The enshrinement of the 
relics of St. Seraphim at 
Saraff and the official visit of the Czar 
to the new saint brought together a crowd 
of people which is reported to number 
—the Russians handle these large figures 
carelessly—300,000 or 600,000 persons. 
At the sight of the relics the blind were 
made to see, the lame to walk and many 
were cured of incurable diseases. Owing 
to the isolated situation of the monastery 
the food supply gave out and there was 
much suffering among the pilgrims. This 
illustrates a serious defect in the Russian 
character, which has often been men- 
tioned by travelers, a certain lack of prac- 
ticality, especially in matters pertaining 
to religion. What the saint should have 
done under the circumstances was to have 
fed the five hundred thousand. We do 
not wish to say anything to injure the 
prospects of St. Seraphim, who otherwise 
seems to have made a very creditable 
début, but a saint who has not a sufficient- 
ly large repertoire of miracles to give a 
complete change of bill on an emergency 
like this is not what the twentieth cen- 
tury has a right to expect. We hope we 
will not offend the saint by this criticism, 
which is kindly meant, but we do feel 
it our duty to call his attention to the 
desirability of cultivating this particular 
miracle of feeding the hungry, even if he 
has to neglect the blind and the lame, for 
we are told that in the Russian Empire 
there are one or ten million people—again 
we must acknowledge a little uncertainty 
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in the figures—who are on the verge of * 


starvation. If St. Seraphim could do a 
little something for them he would de- 
serve to be regarded as he was by the 
Holy Synod, an especial favor granted 
by Heaven on the Czar and Russian peo- 
ple on account of their orthodoxy and 
religious zeal, referring, we assume, to 
the recent striking manifestion of this 
zeal at Kishineff. 
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In his public utterances Mr. Bryan has 
now descended to the level of the com- 
mon scold. From that level, apparently 
forgetting that he was twice rejected by 
the people, he looks up to the man who 
was twice elected and calls him a “ bunko 
steerer.” If this attack upon Mr. Cleve- 
land had been resented by those before 
whom it was made there would be more 
ground for hope as to the future of the 
Democratic party. But Mr. Bryan was 
addressing a great meeting of Democrats 
at the onening of the campaign in Ohio, 
and the press dispatches report no sign 
of disapproval in the audience. On the 
other hand, it is asserted that for the 
words including that epithet he “ re- 
ceived his greatest ovation.” Where- 
fore we incline to the opinion that his 
value as a political asset of the Republi- 
can party is not declining. 


a 


In the death of William E. Dodge New 
York loses a citizen of distinguished 
value, who well maintained the reputa- 
tion and carried on the philanthropic 
work of his excellent father. It was 
not his wealth, which has been often ex- 
ceeded, but the use he made of it that has 
given him such honor. He was not only 
at the head of a very large mercantile 
business, but was devoted to the religious 
interests of the country in their larger 
relations, looking beyond sectarian divi- 
sions. He was also a generous and in- 
telligent supporter and director of our 
great Museums of Art and Natural His- 
tory, and a liberal benefactor of our col- 
leges. An example such as his breeds 
the most useful class of our citizens. 

& 


Senator Tillman is another national 
legislator who needs to be enlightened as 
to the prohibitions of the Interstate Com- 
merce law. Advertisements and notices 
following the acquisition of his purse by 
a pickpocket show that it contained nu- 
merous annual passes, one of them for 
the Burlington system. Because they are 
persistently offered, he says, “he just 
naturally has to take them.” Why, if 
the use of them is a violation of law? 
And how does his conscience permit him 
to accept such favors from the railroad 
“magnates,” whom he has denounced 
for their dishonesty and greed? 
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It would be an outrage on all modern 
precedents and on all decency for the 
diplomats at Peking to consent to the 
giving up to the Empress of China of 
the two Chinese so-called “ reformers,” 
whom she wishes to execute. Doubtless 
they have plotted for her overthrow, but 
that is a political offense, and political 
refugees are not returned on demand. 
Shen Chien, the reformer who fell into 
the hands of the Empress, was beaten to 
death by her orders, without trial. That 
is not the kind of Government to deliver 
any prisoner to, much less a political 
prisoner. 

& 


In a speech last Sunday at Marseilles 
Prime Minister Combes, referring to the 
hostility of the Congregations and the 
higher clergy to the Republic, said that 
if the situation continued the Govern- 
ment would be obliged to consider the 
advisability of modifying the relations 
existing between the Church and the 
State. This is a second warning that the 
Concordat may be abolished and absolute 
separation decreed. The permanence of 
a true republic demands this policy. It 
is better for both Church and State, or 
would be after a dozen years. 


& 


The letter of President Roosevelt to 
Governor Durbin, of Illinois, commend- 
ing his resolute stand against the lynch- 
ing in Evansville, Ill., tells the truth 
vigorously, as the President well knows 
how to utter himself. He speaks the 
better sense and conscience of the coun- 
try. “ Mob violence,” he says, “is sim- 
ply one form of anarchy; and anarchy is 
the handmaiden and forerunner of tyran- 
ny.” However hateful the crime, lynch 
law is no remedy. 

& 


It will be impossible for Mr. Cham- 
berlain to buck against the unanimous 
English Board of Trade. If that has, as 
reported, advised against any system of 
colonial preference in the taxation of 
food products, he must yield. England 
is not at all weary of free trade, under 
which it has so prospered. But there are 
other ways to accomplish the end in view, 
such as subsidizing the ships that trade 
with the colonies, 
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The Cunard and Steamship 
Trust Compacts 


THE agreements of the British Gov- 
ernment with the Cunard Steamship Line 
and the International Mercantile Marine 
Company (sometimes called the Atlantic 
Steamship Trust) are compacts of much 
importance. It will be observed that the 
Cunard agreement was made on July 
3oth, and that the one with the combina- 
tion formed by Mr. Morgan was signed 
two days later. With the Cunard Com- 
pany the British Government virtually 
goes into partnership. It agrees to ad- 
vance $13,000,000 for the construction 
of two new ships, which are to have a 
speed of 24 to 25 knots; to pay the com- 
pany $340,000 a year for twenty years 
for carrying the mails, and to pay an- 
nually $375,000 on account of each of 
the two new ships, in return for certain 
concessions. The $13,000,000 is to be a 
loan at 23%4 per cent., to be repaid in 
twenty annual installments. It appears 
that in the first year of the use of the 
new ships the company will be paying to 
the Government $1,007,500 in interest 
and installment, and receiving from the 
Government $1,090,000. Thereafter the 
payments to the Government will, of 
course, decrease. The chief concessions 
for which the Government pays so lib- 
erally are these: all the ships are to be 
at the disposal of the Government for 
hire or purchase in time of war; no for- 
eigner shall be a Director, nor shall any 
share of stock be held by or be under the 
control of a foreigner or a foreign cor- 
poration; all the officers and engineers 
and at least three-quarters of each crew 
shall be British subjects; all certificated 
officers and not less than one-half of each 
crew shall belong to the Royal Naval 
Reserve ; the new ships are to be built in 
a manner providing for their use in war, 
and no ship having a speed of 17 knots 
is to be sold without the Government’s 
consent. The mails are to be carried 
more speedily than at present, crossing 
the ocean weekly, a whole week’s mail 
to be taken on each trip. The agreement 
may be regarded as in the main a busi- 
ness-transaction. The Government pays 
for carrving the mails, and also for the 
prospective use not only of ships but also 
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of officers and men in time of war. In- 
cidentally it confines its mail shipments 
to this line under conditions which may 
withhold prompt service from corre- 
spondents. 

The International Mercantile Marine 
Company appears to have yielded sub- 
stantially everything that was demanded 
by the British Government. The British 
companies must continue to be British; 
a majority of the Directors, the ships’ 
officers and three-quarters of each crew 
must be British subjects ; no British ship 
shall be transferred to foreign registry 
without the Government’s consent; the 
British ships shall be subject to hire or 
purchase on the old terms; one-half the 
new tonnage built or acquired must have 
British registry, and the Government 
must be advised of the absorption of 
other lines, of whatever nationality they 
may be. This agreement is for twenty 
years, but the Government has the right 
to terminate it at any time, “should the 
company pursue a policy injurious to the 
interests of the British mercantile marine 
or of British trade.” We cannot see that 
anything has thus far been accomplished 
by that sensational combination beyond 
the production of indigestible securities, 
the enrichment of White Star sharehold- 
ers, greater prominence and advantage 
for the Cunard Company, an increase of 
British naval strength, and possibly also, 
under the agreement of August Ist, 
greater power for the British commercial 
marine. 

& 

Tue plan for the merger of the 
National Bank of Commerce and the 
Western National Bank was approved 
last week by the stockholders of the two 
institutions. The new bank will have a 
capital of $25,000,000 and a surplus of 
$10,000,000. It is reported that the re- 
tiring President of the Bank of Com- 
merce, Mr. Hendrix, will receive $250,- 
000. 

....Commerce between the United 
States and Russia made its highest rec- 
ord in the fiscal year which recently 
closed. The exports to Russia were 
$17,606,812, and imports from that coun- 
try $9,282,396, against $10,332,000 and 
$7,342,000, respectively, in the preceding 


year. 
(Continued on page 1948.) 
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The Study of Insurance at the 
University of Illinois 


WHATEVER men in other lines of busi- 
ness may think of the importance of 
getting college trained men, the insur- 
ance companies at least are showing 
an appreciation of their value. The 
work in insurance at the University of 
Illinois has attracted the attention of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. Their General Agents 
in the Chicago district have this sum- 
mer selected four of the best students 
who are in the “ Courses of Training 
for Business ” at that institution, and 
have set them at work in their offices 
at Chicago and Milwaukee. The offi- 
cers of the company give the young 
men instruction in various lines of in- 
surance work, and put them into the 
field, meantime paying them $10 a 
week to meet their expenses. In addi- 
tion, a scholarship of $300 has been pro- 
vided for the next university year. 
This will be available to that one of the 
group who shall be most successful in 
his summer’s work. This student will 
then return to the University of Illinois 
to pursue the study of insurance in a 
theoretical way during the next uni- 
versity year. After that he will be 
placed with the company, should they 
want him. 

s&s 


In “Fire Insurance and How to 
Build,” recently issued by The Baker 
& Taylor Company, Francis C. Moore, 
ex-President of the Continental In- 
surance Company, has devised not 
only a guide to insurance agents 
respecting fire protection and extinc- 
tion, but he has introduced special 
features relating to manufacturing risks, 
the writing of policies, adjustment of 
losses, as well as a deal of other informa- 
tion, general as well as specific. The 
book begins with a luminous explanation 
of the theory of fire insurance and its 
relation to the community. This is fol- 
lowed by an easily understood explana- 
tion of why an individual cannot insure 
himself or carry his own risk. The profit 
of the insurance business also forms an 
1948 
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interesting chapter subject. The im- 
portance of Fire Insurance is recognized 
by the author, and this has been reflected 
in his present book, which is the result 
of a quarter of a century of experience 
in the field. Both insurance and build- 
ing have consideration in this book from 
many points of view, and all those in- 
terested in either subject will find in it 
much that will be of value to them. 
....Embezzlements and defalcations 
for the month of June, as tabulated in 
the current issue of the monthly Bulletin 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
shows a decrease of $17,039.00 over the 
total for the month of May. The June 
items are as follows: 
I cen diva Gift hitnw Wa iabaie dae aera $267,512 
2573 


Building and loan associations......... 13,900 
NS nic Andie Dn daik de dhucdincieee ne 69,000 
I A as sa ine sgl aie bake EO 104,288 
Weems ORE COTHOTALIONS. . 2... ccccccccce 74,866 
De Gs vcccixacccecooneee 62 
I linha ons hb eh Ae age eb eee 7,603 
Transportation companies.............. 364 
PEE. 5cucbbaWeniwew tenon aee 55,775 

ak dns beens dda b cede esanneas $595,943 








Financial Items continued from page 1947.) 
THE War Department invites bids 
for $3,000,000 of the 4 per cent. Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness of the Philippine 
Government, authorized by Congress 
and redeemable in gold at the office of 
the Guaranty Trust Company in this 
city. 

....lhe Mexican Central Railway 
Company, through Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., makes an offer of its Gold 
Collateral Trust Debenture Certificates 
to holders of its First, Second and Regis- 
tered Income bonds, the rate of exchange 
being $230 for $1,000 of the Firsts, and 
$140 for $1,000 of the Registered and 
Seconds. 

....The Trust Company of America 
and the North American Trust Company 
are to be merged under the name of the 
first of these institutions. 

....Dividends announced : 


Chicago, Great West. R’way, Preferred, 
$2.50 per share, payable August 31st. 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co., Preferred, quar- 
a 1% per cent., payable September «sth. 

nion Pac, R.R. Co., Preferred, $2.00 per 

share, payable October rst. 

Union Pac. R.R. Co., Common, $2.00 per 
share, payable October rst. 
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Harrison @ Smith, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


71 Broadway, New York. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR 
CASH OR ON MARGIN. 


Correspondence Solicited. 

















Laeniurg, Thalmann & Co. 


BANKERS 


Broad-Exchange Building, 
25 Broad St., New York. 





_ Transact a general Domestic and Foreign Bank- 
ing business. Buy and sell Foreign Bills of 
— = a “I transfers. Issue Com- 
mercial and Travelers Letters of Credi i 

in all parts of the world. dase 
_ Execute orders for the purchase and sale of secur- 
ities in all European and American markets. 


The National Life Insurance 
Company 


Of Vermont. 
January Ist, 1903, 53rd Annual Statement. 





Surplus, e s : $ 2,584,763 
Income, . * ° 6,005,046 
New Insurance, ® . 21,094,122 
Assets, ® . e 25,335,030 
Insurance in Force, . 118,301,698 
HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
OFFICERS 


JOSEPH A. DE Borr, President. 
JaMEs T. PHELPS, Vice-President. 
James B. EsTk&eE, 2nd Vice-President. 
Osman D. CLARK, Secretary. 
HARRY M. CUTLER, Treasurer. 
ARTHUR B. BISBEE, M. D., Medical Director, 

CLARENCE E. Mouton, Actuary. 

FRED A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


DIRECTORS. 


Charles Dewey, William P, Dill 
Fred E. Smith, W. Seward weone 
Dudley C. Denison, " 


James T. Phelps, 
Harry M. Cutler, 


George Briggs, 
George G. Benedict, James B. Estee, 
William W. Stickney. 


PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 


Joseph A. De Boer, 
John G. McCullough, 


Jan. 1 Income Assets 

1893 $2,497,779 $ 8,762,954 
1903 6,005,046 25,335,030 
Jan. 1 Surplus Insurance in Force 
1893 $ 998,937 $58,678,353 
1903 2,584,763 118,301,698 








$3,000,000. 


UERTIFIGATES INDEBTEDNESS 


of the Government of the 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


July 9, 1903. 

By direction of the Secretary of War, and on behalf 
of the government of the Philippine Islands, the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department in- 
vites bids for $3,000,000 of the Certificates of Indebt- 
edness of the government of the Philippine Islands, 
authorized by the Act of Congress entitled, ‘“‘ An Act 
to establish a standard of value and to provide for a 
coinage system in the Philippine Islands,” approved 
March 2, 1903, and an Act of the Philippine Commis- 
sion, numbered 792, enacted June 30, 1903. 

The certificates will be issued in coupon 
form. in the denomination of $1,000; they 
will be dated September 1, 1903, bearing in- 
terest at the rate of four per centum per 
annum, payable quarterly, and will be re- 
deemable in one year after date of issue in 
gzold coin of the United States at the office 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. depositary of the funds of the Philip- 
pine Islands in the City of New York. 

By the terms of the Act of Congress these Certifi- 
cates ARE EXEMPT FROM THE PAYMENT OF 
ALL TAXES OR DUTIES of the government of the 
Philippine Islands, or any local authority therein, or 
of the government of the United States, as well as 
from taxation in any form by or under any State, 
municipal or local authority in the United States or 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Subscriptions will be payable upon notification of 
acceptance by this office at the office of the GUAR- 
ANTY TRUST COMPANY of New York, as depositary 
for Insular Funds, in checks or bank drafts made 
payable in said City, and delivery of Certificates will 
be made by said Trust Company. 

The Secretary of the Treasury authorizes 
the statement that these Certificates of In- 
debtedness will be accepted by the Treasury 
Department as security for deposits of the 
public money of the United States in nation- 
al banks whenever further deposits may be 
made, and may at any time be substituted 
for United States bonds now held as security 
for deposit, on condition that the govern- 
ment bonds thus released be used as secu- 
rity for additional national bank note cir- 
culation. 

The Secretary of War reserves the right to reject 
any and all bids. 

Responsible subscriptions offering the highest and 
most advantageous premium will be those accepted up 
to the amount of three million dollars as offered. 

The envelopes containing BIDS should be clearly 
marked, “*SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR PHILIPPINE 
TEMPORARY CERTIFICATES OF INDEBT- 
FDNESS,” and addressed to THE BUREAU OF 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. They will be opened at two 
P.M., August 25, 1903, and no bids received after 
twelve M., August 25, 1903, will be considered. 


CLARENCE R. EDWARDS, 
Colonel, U. 8. Army, Chief of Bureau. 
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--» THE NAME.. 
Wm. Simpson 
& Sons 


on any fabric is a guarantee of 
the Highest Standard of Qual- 
ity, Color and Finish........ 


Printed 
Cotton Fabrics. 


Dainty Effects 
and Fast Colors. 






Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS 


William & Pine Sts., New York 


Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N, Y. 






tlhe shh she athe she shh she shh alle ale she shade sesh seal 















1876-— 1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Loans upon Real Estate... . 


DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING; OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER; 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making possible 
LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, listed and 
unlisted, our speciaity. Booklets giving full in- 
formation mailed free on application. 
DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers 2 Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


The EQUITABLE TRUST 60. 


Of NEW YORK 25 Nassau Street 


SARATOGA || $3,000,000, Surplus, $8,500,000 


Solicits accounts of individ- 


uals, firms, and corporations; 
transacts a general banking | 






















Special Features 


are Corea Madras for Shirt 
Waists and the Brandenburg 
Cloths and Violet Lawns 
and Satines for Dress Goods. 


SIMPSON’S PRINTS are 
the Best Calicoes made. 
They wash perfectly. 

















































At all Dry-Goods Stores. 











as well as a trust company 
business; allows interest on 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER daily balances 





x i ; Alvin W. »P 
Take a bottle with your dinner . oe 0 ee Ppestaent ies 
You will find it L. L. Gillespie, Vice-President 


F. W. Fulle, Sec’y and Treas. 
aoe Rhoades, Jr., Asst. Sec’y 








Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial M. Walker, Asst. Treas. 
TRUSTEES: 
James H, Hyde, James W. Alexander, 
H. C. Deming, V. P. Snyder, 
SHRATOGH VICHY SPRING COMPANY. || fife VRE, 
e H. C. Frick, J. mw Smith, 
aes, Sena aa 
H am H, iicIntyre radish Johnson, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. T.H. Hubbard. —‘ William Alexander, i 
bm ™ —— ie A eee 
ohn F. " . rt odge, 
RUBBER GOODS MANUFACTURING GO. T. De Witt Uuyler, = diecete 
18th Regular Preferred Dividend. p> _——— & - 7. 
The Directors have this day declared the eighteenth regular Fall com age A Bw my 2 
Quarterly Dividend of one and. three-quarters per cent. on the Pre- aa H. poshey ® J H. H. Porter, Jr., 
ferred Shares, out of earnings, payable September 15th, to holders Viluam H. Baldwin, Jr., W. H. Crocker. 
of record September 5th, 1903. Sir Wm. C. Van Horne, Charles Francis Adams, 2d, 
The Preferred Transfer Books will be closed on Friday, Septem- Chauncey M. Depew, John M. Hall, 
ber 4th, at 3 o’clock, and reopened September 15th. W. B. Rankine, Edward M. House, 
Cheques will be mailed to registered addresses. L. F. Loree. 
















JAS. B. TAYLOR, Treasurer. 









New York, August 7th, 1908. 
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CAN’T HELP IT 
N m Y. SECURITY & Coffee Nerves Always on Edge 


The easy way to get rid of coffee nerves on edge is 
°9 to quit the coffee and drink well made Postum Food 
Coffee in its place. 

46 WALL STREET, NEW VORK. When the Postum is thoroughly boiled it furnishes 
i 4 rich yng BY AK. oe A t a ~— onmy and 

7 pleasant to s rom the drug to the food coffee. 
Capital and Surplus, $5,000, 000. A Washington lady says: “ For a long time I suf- 
fered so from nervous headache and was so weak-and 
worn out all the time that I was hardly able to do my 
CHARLES 8S. FAIRCHILD, President. housework. Every little thing worried me so, and the 











OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Vice-President. noise of my two little children almost drove me wild. 
L. CARROLL ROOT, 2d View Poost@une. I tried my best to be kind and patient with them, but 


it seemed the harder I tried the crosser I grew, until 


ALEXANDER 8S. WEBB, Jr., Secretary. I was discouraged almost to despair. I had been us- 


ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. ing coffee three times a day for about twelve years. 

JAMES E. KEELER, 2d Asst. Secretary. Several months ago I read an article in a religious 

H. W. WHIPPLE, Manager Bend Dept. paper telling about Postum Food Coffee, and I made 
up my mind coffee was causing my trouble. 

TRUSTEES: “So I shut down on the coffee, which was easy 


when I used Postum. My headaches grew more pain- 


CR AELES S. FAIRCHILD, 7alees A. BLAT ful at first, but I was not surprised at this and was 


FRANK W. STEARNS 





AMES J. 

a D i determined to let coffee alone and give Postum a fair 
SODAEH NELSON, EROMen - RANDOLPH, trial. In a few days Postum had driven most of the 
JAMES STILLMAN, ABRAM M. HYATT. drug effects of coffee ovt of my system. The head- 
M. C. D. BORDEN, NORMAN B, REAM, aches grew less and finally stopped ater, and 
ph Fe ete CHARLES | M. SCHWAB, for the past three months I have been a different per- 
B. AYMAR SANDS > JORN Fea oonb son. The headaches are all gone, my strength is com- 
JOHN W. STERLING, WOODBURY LANGDON, ~ my peeves Se steady, and I feel rested in place 

JOHN A MoCALL, OSBORN W. BRIGHT, o red a e time. 
E. PARMALEE PRENTICE. 4 “T know it was coffee that caused all the trouble, 
and I am certain that Postum is rapidly repairing all 
This company is authorized to act as Executor, the wrongs that coffee caused. I always tell people 
Trustee, Administrator, Guardian, Agent, Receiver, when recommending Postum to be sure to make it ac- 
Registrar, and Transfer Agent. cording to directions; don’t forget to boil it 15 min- 
eee utes.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

’ Mich. 

Receives deposits subject to check, allowing interest Send to the Co. for particulars by mail of exten- 
on daily balances. sion of time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest for 735 





money prizes. 














Y RICHARD, DPE ATED eT SERRE SUD 
re. ° 5 ce- s’t. ] e Us 

31 a A be Gy OUR CUSTOMERS | Vice bieet GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALD: 
HAVE TESTED WIN, Ass’t Cashier. FRED'K O FOXCROFT, ‘Ass’t Cashier. WM 


Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages | The National Park Bank of New York 








Capital St i aeinene eel $8:080.000 
r a peat m 4 
List of Mortgages tssued monthly. Will mail to any address, DIRECTORS: Joseph *. Moore, Stu esant’ ih, gee orge 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edwa . Hoyt, W. Roc otts, 
ELLSW ORTH Qa JONES, Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 


Astor, . Hickok, ‘George Frederick‘ Vietor, Albert H. 

John Hancock Bldg. Boston. _ Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. | Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne. 

Home Office stablished 1871 Towa Falls, Iowa. [eee pe oo ae bot Frees for Travelers available in 
all parts of the ° 








Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, ° ; , , , ; ‘ ; ; , ‘ , $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, ; . . , . $12,063,207.77 


This Company Is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is author! zed to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 








LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 

JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, W. Bayarp CuTTina, Gustav H. Scuwas, JOHN 8. KENNEDY, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLEs 8S. SMITH, FRANK LYMAN, D. O. MILLs, 

JoHN HaRSEN RHOADES, Wn. RocKEFELLER, GrorceE E. VieTor, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, ALEXANDER E. Orr, JAMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
Joun CrosBy Brown, Wriuram H. Macy, Jr. JOHN (LAFLIN, Lyman J. GAGE, 


EDWARD CooPER, Wu. D, SLOANE, Joun J. PHELPs, 
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HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 


Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 














DIVIDENDS  —s____L 
“GITY TRUST GOMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors held July 21, 
1908, a dividend of FOUR PER CENT. was declared, pay- 
able August 1, 1908. The Transfer books will close July 27, 
1908, at 3 P. M., and reopen August 3, 1903. 


ARTHUR TERRY, Secretary. 


The Booklovers Library 


Dividend Notice — Dividend No. 9. 


Notice is hereby given that at a meeting of the Directors of 
THE BOOK LOVERS LIBRARY, held on Friday, July 31st, 
it was ordered that a dividend at the rate of ten per cent. per 
annum for the fiscal half-year ss June, 30th, 1903, be 
declared upon all the fully paid-up stock of the Corporation (of 
issue prior to January 1st, 1903) standing at the said date a 
3oth), and that the transfer books of the Corporation be closed 
rom August sth to August 2oth inclusive—said dividend to be 
payable August 2oth next. 





NOTE.-—- Stock paid for in full subsequent to January 
ist (and prior to June 30th) 1908, will be entitled to 
share in the above dividend pro rata for the time 
elapsed from the time of final payment until June 30th. 


JOHN E. BRYANT, 

TREASURER’S OFFICE, Treasurer. 

1323 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
August 3rd, 1903. 

CHIGAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY GO. 

The Board of Directors of the Chicago Great Western Railway 
Co. have declared the semi-annual dividend of $2.50 per share on 
the preferred A Stock, for the half year ending with June, 1903, 
payable on the 3ist day of August, 1905, to the holders of record on 
the 14th ~ August, 1903. 

Transfer books of the Preferred A Stock will be closed from the 
close of business on the i4th day of August to the 2ist day of 
August, 1908. 

By order of the Board of Directors 





R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
Dated, St, Paul, Minn., August 3, 1908, 





UNION PAGIFIG RAILROAD GO. 


A DIVIDEND of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share, on both the 
Preferred and Common Stock of this Comp {decl 








y; has b s ( ed 
payable at the Treasurer’s Office, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
on and after Oct. ist, 1908, to Stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 29, 1903. 


The stock transfer books will be closed at 12 noon on August 29, 
1903, and will be ssepenee at 10 A. M. on October 14, 1908, the day 
after the date fixed for the annual meeting of stockholders. 

Stockholders who have not abeoty done so are requested to 
promptly file mailing orders for dividends with the undersigned, 
from whom blank orders can be had on application. 

FREDERICK V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
THE 1903 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
$30,960,145.22 








Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - 

Liabilities, « . 7 - 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, «- ” * - - 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
1iIsso—— THE —1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - 





President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, 


P ° ° Leather. 
r Pres’t Title Guarantee 
t and Trust Co. 

Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with tnis well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to eommunicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - > ” $8,600,000 
Insurance in Force, over . $45,000,000 


GREAT SIZE, 


wonderful progress, liberality of dealing, ability of 
management, wise adaptation to circumstances, 
good judgment as to what most people need and 
want—these are characteristics of the gigantic 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEw YORK Its policies suit the case of hundreds 
of thousands ; may not some one of them suit yours ? 
Suppose you write to the company and inquire, 
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panada Life Association Company 


ESTABLISHED 1847 





Assets over = $26,000,000 


Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
Surrender and Paid-up Values. 

The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
by this Company is very attractive. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager 


EasTERN NEW YORK BRANCH: 170 Broadway, New York 


The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


ar or 1 e a8 Be sure 
ed sinc L ‘ 
Insurance Company you get the 

HARTFORD, GONN. genuine 
GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec. 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. M UJ D, RAY & | AN MAN S 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In its Industrial B h, it 1 Adult and J fle Whol 

Life. Eedowment, Rout tndowmens, ond Life-Endowment-at- Age. F LO R | DA W AT S R. 
80 Policies, in amounts from $10 to $500 ; from ages 2 to 60. Refi e || < b tit u 
All contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death KeTdse all SuDSTITutes. 


by accident. 
The Record Tells. 








$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 


Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST New En gland Mutual 











LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


The Washington Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 


Life Insurance Co. Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


F All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
#) NEW YORK CASH distributions yA upon all policies. 

Every policy has en d thereon the cash surrender and paid 
9 insurance a to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


W. A. BREWER, Jr, E. S. FRENCH, i rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
President Vice-President the Company's Oftice. 

Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 

S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


——-43D Y3RAR-— 


Home Life Insurance Company 


Of NEW YORK 



































GEORGE E. IDE, - President 


Admitted Assets $14,432,216. Contingent Fund 
Folicy Reserve, Etc 12,025,748. Net Surplus 1,323 497. 
Dividend-Endowment Fund ’ Insurance in Force 





THE INDEPENDENT 











Henry L. Mahan, Clerk, Plainfield, N.J. - 


$21,500 Paid to Glaimants 
in Jersey Gentral Accident 


Robt. W. Happersett, Asst. Supt. Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, Plainfield, N.J. - - 
Lewis Craig Waldron, Bookkeeper, Plainfield, N. J. - - 


Proofs of claims were filed with Company 
on February 2nd and paid same day. 


The Preferred’s “Progressive” Policies increase five per cent. in value each year and are 
superior in every way to policies of other companies. 

They are carried by 70,000 Business Men. 

The “Preferred” has paid to claimants over $4,500,000. 

It is the Strongest Personal Accident Company in the World. 


$31,000 
5,500 
5,000 





For Prospectus of policies address the Company or any insurance broker. 





PHINEAS C. LOUNSBORY, President. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Co., 
290-292 Broadway, New York. 


KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secretary. 























PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 


ractical wants, 





Mutual Reserve Life 
Insurance Company 


Frederick A. Burnham, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, « Rew York 


CERTIFICATE OF THE VALUATION OF POLICIES 


Three and One-Half and Four per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
ALB 


pany, outstanding on the 3ist day of December, 1902, to be valued# 
r the Combined Experience Table of athe y | at Four per ceat. 
nterest, and the American Experience Table of Mortality, at Three 
and one-ha'f per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof, #0 
the said 3ist day of December, 1902, to be Four Million. Forty 
five Thousand, Six Hundred and Thirty-seven Dollars, as follows: 
Net Value of Policies, - - $4,045,637 
ee i “ Additions, - 
- ° * Annuities, - - 
$4,045,657 
Less Net Value of Policies reinsured, -_ - 
$4,045,637 
IN WITNESS WHERKEOF, I have hereunto set DY 
hand, and caused mp | Official Seal to be affixed, at the 
City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 


Total Payments to Polleyholders, $54,567,512.0 
Surplus to Polleynolders, - -  $519,712.M 


ey 


—m~ 








Cash Cs 
Reserve 


Surplus 


TOT 
. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
TORNADO INSURANCE. 








‘‘THE POPULOUS REGION OF THE UNITED STATES IS FOREVER DOOMED TO THE 
DEVASTATION OF THE TORNADO.’’— Lieut. John P. Finley, Signal Corps, U. S. Army. 


Twelve Million Dollars Blown Away 


IN LESS THAN HALF AN HOUR AT ST. LOUIS IN MAY, 1896. 


Ask for a Continental Tornado Policy and You are Sure to Secure 
Absolute Indemnity at Fair Rates. 





Assets over ‘¢Insure in an American Company.’’ 
$12,500,000 


0000. | THE GONTINENTAL INSURANCE (0. 


holders of over 


$6,500,000 NEW YORK. 











Rent Insurance Fire Insurance 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Some Destruction Follows Every Storm. 


cit State Mutual 


alll Life Assurance Company 
} 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


W York A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


OLICIES January 1st, 1903. 
$21 678,560.35 
19,281,299.00 
26th, 198. TRPL $2,397,261.35 


f the 
Reserve Life 
tate of He Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
e Insursi® H teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. & %. ALLEN, President. 
‘ions of See . FRANKLIN, « . Vice-President 
of the State NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
he said Com: G - «© « ‘# Secretary 


ERCE, 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents F. MIDDLEBROOK,. o” knee. Geers 


anlage FIRE | 1903 ~—s FIRE INSURANCE _ 1903 
Insurance | National, ot Hartford, 


Company. CONNECTICUT. 


: = PHILADELPHIA. STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1903. | 
e writteD. ( =A > Ninety-third Capital Stock, all — : 81,06 
: : Annual Statement. | He-Insurance Reserv: 3,23 180 8 
yf Insurance HF Cas), Capital P 
ry 


























bs 
Reserve f 1 ae S02 74 
57 512 ft] Surplus over’ ail Liabitielon ee eee x Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1908... .........0000° 205,393 71 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist. 193...$2,534,984.64 JAMES NICHOLS, President 
MH : SS.5S%; B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
19,712. THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY President. H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 























xiv THE INDEPENDENT 
Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January Wth, 1908. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 192: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902.... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist January, 1902......... datedecovecsvedccess 


Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1902, to 31st December; 1902.... 


Interest received during the Er eedccccccccccccocs ee 
Rent 88 Taxes 


Losses paid during the year which were estimated in =~ and previous years 
Losses occurred, estimated and paid in 1902 





Less Sal $118,295.96 — 
CBS SBLVARCE.....cccccccccesevecs PTTTITITITITITILIT TTT TTT TTT 5 
Reinsurances........se+s0+0 88,905.68 202,201.64 


Returns of Premiums and EXpenses......0...sssesscscccscsceeecseee sesscesesecens innings a $1,844,989.18 


The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York shook; City, Bank and other Securities..........ccceccesccccccccccccsceeseess dcccccce eccce 
Loans secured by Collateral, and special deposits in Banks and Trust Company 
Real Estate, corner. Wall and William Streets, COSt ........ee.se+es copecece eesecccce 
Advanced on account of Real Estate and Lien ‘held thereon 
Other Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 
9 = pe = of European Bankers to pay losses under policies p: le in foreign — one 
ash in Bank........% te sedoceoes Poccccccpeccbocosessoccccsosnocce Dedoecccdoccededocecocoscosocccsesoeccce eccee = oe 


AMOUNE. coceeesecceeeeees Oeeeeecseeeesesceee eeeeece . 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding sentiheates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the third of February ne 

The outstanding certificates of the issue 7 1897 will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort ry, per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 1M, 
for which certificates wal be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JAMES G. DE FOREST, FI 8 H. LEGGETT. 
OHN N. BEACH IL E. DODGE CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 


G Be H. MACY 
Lee A. GRI SCOM, SHARLES 
ANSON W Eee W. H, H. , 
c D JOHN D. WLETT LEVI P. MORTON, a AV. H. SC . 
GEORGE C. CLARK, LEWIS GASS LEDYARD, HENRY PAKISH, WILLIAM C STURGES, 


A. A RAVEN, Presiden CORTELIUS eh 1 Bez, g Vice-President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. oO. P. JOH ° a34 Vice-President. 




















~ Fidelity and Casualty Co. 


OF NEW YORE. 
Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y 





EF IDELITY BONDS . . . THis Company has been engaged in the several MINOR MISCELLA 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY NEOUS LINES of insurance for TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS, 
Vv and has built up gradually and prudently the LARGEST CASUALTY 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT . INSURANCE BUSINESS IN THE WORLD. Its annual income 
HEALTH . py from premiums is about FOUR AND AHALF MILLIONS of dot 
—-_* lars, Its business is protected by assets of over FIVE MILLIONS, 
STEAM BOILER "8 including an unearned premium reserve of TWO MILLIONS 
PLATE GLASS .-. . FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND dollars, and a special reserve 
against contingent claims of NEARLY ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
BURGLARY . . ' It has paid MORE THAN FIFTEEN MILLIONS to its policy 
FLY WHEEL . . , , holders FOR LOSSES. Its constant effort is to give to its client 
, not only INSURANCE indemnity, but prompt and effective IM 

IR BONDED LIST. . . * SPECTION and ADJUSTING SERVICES. 


wn. P. DIXON, GEO. ¥?- . Ar a RN ge . EMLEN ROOSEVELT 
| DIRECTORS :{ 2:2 ite 




















ALFRED +n HOYT, he Gd. NDER E . ORR, JOHN L.R 

A. B. HULL, . &. rcLULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERREPO NT, ANTON a. RAVEN. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. a 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Treasurer-Secretary. Inquiries addressed to this office will rect 
HENPY CROSSLEY, Ist Asst-Secretary. J md prompt attention. 
FRANK E. LAW, 2d Asst-Secretary. 

EDW. C. LUNT, 3d Asst-Secretary. AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWN 








